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Editorial. 


note of warning as an expert in the study of 
psychology. He says, in a letter that has 
been widely circulated, that the spirit of lynch- 
ing and a mania for cruelty are spreading so 
rapidly that, unless many ‘“‘leading citizens” are hung, 
‘“we shall have negro burning in a very few years on 
Cambridge Common and the Boston Public Garden.” 
No doubt the disease exists, and that a hideous mania 
is spreading among large classes of people. Still, we 
think this warning is over-emphatic, and that Dr. 
James has risked his reputation as a prophet. But, cer- 
tainly, the time is very near at hand when the people 
of the whole. country must bring their combined force 


~ to bear, North and South, to check this rising evil of 


mob violence. Hanging may be the cure, although 
we think shooting on the spot would be more effective. 
The natural antidote for the insanity of the mob is the 
calm display of power by the government, with wounds 
and death as the inevitable response to unlawful violence. 


Ta 


THE remarkable suit in England against the Christian 
World has just come to an inglorious conclusion for the 
plaintiff in the case. This Congregational paper, having 
described the degrees B.A., M.A., B.D., D.D., which Mr. 
‘arnett wrote after his name, as contemptible and use- 
less, the aggrieved clergyman entered a libel suit, claim- 
ing that he received these degrees from the University 
of Harriman, Tenn, It seems that these degrees are 
authorized by the laws of Tennessee, and that the usual 
price paid for them is $1o., It is needless to say that 
in England .the revelations at this trial have brought 
these false American degrees into contempt, and made 
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it impossible that any Englishman should henceforth 
wear them with complacency. According to the Con- 
— gregationalist the College of Law of Nashville, Tenn., is 
inviting clergymen by the wholesale to take its degree 
of LL.D. at $10, no other fees. 


Je 


Rev. C. B. Upton, professor of philosophy in Manches- 
ter College, Oxford, who as_ successor of Dr. Martineau 
has held his chair for twenty-eight years, now retires from 
this position, giving place to Rev. L. P. Jacks, late of 
Birmingham, and editor of the Hibbert Journal. At the 
recent trustees’ meeting, with words of warm sympathy 
and appreciation resolutions were passed commending 
the work and influence of Prof, Upton. Among other 
examples cited of the good work done by him was his 
admirable exposition of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy, 
which was described as ‘‘a surprise of lucid statement.” 
Accompanying a gift of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was an address signed by ninety-six past and present 
students of the college. Among the names we note 
Christopher R. Eliot, Lyman M. Greenman, and Emeline 
Farrington, who had taken courses of instruction from 
Prof. Upton, as many other American students have 
done. Indeed, it is becoming quite the fashion for young 
American ministers after serving a term in parish work 
to take a year off and study in Oxford, as Mr. Metcalf of 
Burlington, Vt., is about to do. 


od 


WE do not believe the President of the United States 
wishes to make war with Russia, or to do anything that 
will lead toward such an unhappy conclusion. We are 
certain that the Secretary of State believes most heartily 
in his own motto, ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine and the Golden 
Rule.”” We do not believe there is any imminent danger 
of a war with Russia, or of a quarrel which will make 
it impossible for the republic and the empire to work 
cordially together. But there is some baleful influence 
stealing into the air of public opinion which keeps in 
mind a possibility of strained and unhappy relations 
between the two nations. We do not know whether 
it is merely the craving for new sensations, the desire 
to get news to justify startling head-lines, a genuine 
expectation of danger to come, and a morbid interest 
in it, or a mischievous desire and purpose to make trouble 
and to bring on war. Whatever be the cause or motive 
of the daily references to ‘‘strained relations,” they are 
mischievous and, we believe, without justification. 


ze 


At the meeting of the Epworth League in Detroit Dr. 
J. M. Buckley of New York, if the reporter of the Asso- 
ciated Press can be trusted, spoke as follows: ‘‘We cannot 
affiliate with the Unitarians or any other body that does 
not recognize Christ as King. If we are right in our 
belief and assertion of his kingship, they are unwittingly, 
if honest, blasphemous. If they are right, we are idola- 
ters. We must everywhere declare and maintain the 
belief in his Deity. I would be willing to receive an 
honest doubter into the church; but, if he dogmatically 
declares that Christ is not God, I would be as willing to 
receive a Mormon.” Although this language is put in 
quotation-marks, we have some doubt about its authen- 
ticity, because Dr. Buckley commonly speaks with more 
discrimination and a good deal more careful use of the 
English language. We, at least, should not accuse him 
of idolatry unless he worshipped an image of Jesus. 
Probably we shall find a more full and better statement 
of the case in the journal which Dr. Buckley so ably 
edits. Meanwhile we know that, whether he made these 
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remarks or not, there are plenty of other men who would 
make them, and millions who would accept them with 
applause. : . ey FF 


e * 
a 


A Crisis in Civilization. 


That we are reaching a crisis in our civilization, more 


‘important than any which has come since the close of 


the Civil War, must be apparent to any one who studies 
with thoughtful sympathy the social conditions now com- 
ing to decisive development throughout the country. 
On the surface of things there are always differences of 
condition, differences of opinion, the clashing of rival 
interests, the contention of classes rising and falling in 
their struggle for wealth, social power, political influence, 
and personal consideration. ‘These always have been 
in sight since history began, and are likely to continue 
long after we have passed away. ‘They threaten nothing 
more dangerous than the storms and tide sand eddies 
which keep the elements of social life in agitation, purify- 
ing them by wholesome processes, casting off and de- 
positing that which for the time is useless. 

Labor troubles are not dangerous excepting for short 
periods, because that which makes the trouble is a cer- 
tain degree of intelligence, and a desire on the part of 
individuals and classes to get on to better things. Where 
there is intelligence enough to incite hope for social ad- 
vantage, for the ease, the comfort, and the luxury which 
money brings, ways will be devised to reach the desired 
end without the total destruction of the means by which 
alone they can be secured. In the laboring classes of 
the country, native and foreign, there is intelligence 
enough to reach such a conclusion as this, if not imme- 
diately in any given case, yet, as the result of experience, 
before irremediable harm has been done. The occasions 
for foreboding lie deeper, in the character and in the 
growing power of a vast number of people, black and 
white, who are below the line where wholesome social dis- 
content begins and runs its beneficent course for the 
improvement of society in all its ranks. 

That there is in the colored race an element more 
savage and brutal than anything that existed before 
the Civil War is a fact too well known to be questioned. 
The evidences of it are innumerable and increasing. The 
reasons for it are manifest. They lie not in the human 
nature of black men, but in their unfortunate circum- 
stances. The very brutalities of slavery were a check 
to the increase of lawlessness and crime among the black 
people. Since their emancipation, a generation has grown 
up unaccustomed to parental discipline and rebellious 
against it, knowing no law and submitting to no restraint 
except that of the public opinion of like-minded neigh- 
bors. It is useless to deny the fact that the lowest caste 
of black men in the United States is savage and sensuous. 
It will take time to reach, reform, and restrain this ele- 
ment. It must be done by patience, by kindness, and 
by education, especially by manual training and by moral 
discipline. The task is not hopeless. 

But this danger to society is made much more omi- 
nous by the fact that it is matched by another danger, 
arising from a class of white men scattered throughout _ 
the country that is marked by the same qualities of 
savagery which are to be found among the degenerate 
class that is black, and from which no section is wholly 
free. These men hang on the skirts of the working 
classes. They rejoice in any controversy which 
them a chance to smell blood, in any service which p 
ises unrestricted license. Lynchings are their fav 
amusement. Mobs are their chosen forms of orga: 
tion, To get together, to push and struggle, to. 


nd wound, to kill and to rejoice in the killing, seem to 
m natural ways of expressing their ideas and asserting 
their power. There was a time when it would do for 
an excuse to say that this awful savagery of the mob 
was induced by the still more bestial crime of the 
ravisher. But that excuse no longer serves, because even 
the lynchings for this cause are in the minority, and the 
victims are more and more white men. But here, again, 
the case is not hopeless, and the remedies are the same 
for white and for black,—kindness, patience, education, 
manual training, and moral discipline. 
If the wealth and the intelligence of the nation can be 
brought to bear upon these problems in the same spirit 
in which are now working comparatively a few men and 
women, societies and schools, great dangers may be 
averted. But, if the savage element in society, white 
and black, is allowed to multiply without corresponding 
moral restraint and mental discipline, one need not be 
an alarmist or a pessimist to become a prophet of evil. 
While there is no possibility that the devilish elements 
in society will get the upper hand, there is danger of 
bloodshed on a scale that will be appalling, of a con- 
flict between the baser elements of the black and white 
races that will weaken society and retard civilization. 
We have at hand the means to check these growing 
dangers, but they can be used and made available only 
by those who are wise, strong, tender-hearted, and who 
are willing to give themselves to this vast work with 
patriotic zeal and an enthusiasm for humanity. 


In God’s Country. 


“God made the country, and man made the town” is 
not merely a beautiful sentiment, but a demonstrable fact. 
It is one of the deepest of social truths, and it ought to 
be understood by those people, rich and poor, who are 
just now moving on the tide toward country life, The 
country is the home of God, and it can never be made 
the right sort of a home for a human being except as he 
is a child of God. ‘The social revolution which is going 
on will be a failure if the folk go out to occupy the valleys 
and the hillsides with only a thought of corn and wheat, 
of gardens and orchards, and an ability to win bread. A 
true study of nature will reveal the fact that there is one 
God over all, through all, and in all. Mere materialism 
is bad enough, but mere theism may be worse. What 
we need is to learn to recognize the fact that God is not 
only a creator, but a living, vivifying, every-day princi- 
ple,—a principle that enters into the sunlight and the 
starlight, that sings with the plough and rings with the 
scythe. No one knows anything about another world 
which is fitted up in such a way as to compel those to 
be happy who cannot or will not be happy here. All 
the elements of heaven are scattered about us. Here 
are the golden streets, but it is the gold of the wheat stalk 
and of the corn. No prophet or poet ever dreamed out 
a world one tithe as beautiful or useful as the one that 
we are living on. What a fool is the man who considers 
ita part of his religion to dream of a city, made to order 
for his future occupancy, and never finds out that the 

infinite ages were inspired by infinite love to surround 
_ him at his very birth with the conditions of paradise. 
‘That is the reason we have so many contemptible hovels 
and meaningless palaces. Their occupants do not know 
that they are dealing with the material out of which 
“n is made, and not with certain flotsam and jetsam 
did not know what to do with. The great 
on to be learned, and learned just now, is that the 
rth is the home of God, that it is an expression of his 
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wisdom and glory and life and purpose. Therefore let 
us keep everything about us clean; let us multiply the 
good and cultivate the true, and so become inhabitants 
of the New Jerusalem, because we are children of God. 

In coming out into the country, we are still facing the 
great problem of good and evil in a new form. In the 
city it is a struggle with the saloon and municipal corrup- 
tion: in the country it is a contest between the survival 
of the pure and the beautiful and the useful as against 
insect pests, noxious weeds, and fungoid diseases. It is 
a question whether to surround ourselves with those 
things which express love, honor, and peace, or with 
those which constitute malignant and quarrelsome forces. 
This is exactly that contention which is expressed by 
the word ‘‘righteousness,” or rightness. Country relig- 
ion is to destroy weeds, and not let them sow their seeds 
on a neighbor’s property; not to find pleasure in the 
shooting of harmless creatures; to increase the value of 
the land which one cultivates; to make our surroundings 
express our noblest personality, and suggest the beau- 
tiful to every passer-by; to make our animals happy as 
well as our family,—in other words to let the divine speak 
through our muscles, as the honest preacher lets it speak 
through his tongue. In this way we become co-operators 
with God, or, as it is charmingly expressed in the Bible, 
children of the Father. When we have done that, we 
can stand upon any knoll in our pasture, and say, “‘Our 
Father who art in the heavens! thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in the heavens!” 

Huxley says: ‘‘No educational system can have any 
claim to permanence unless it recognizes the truth that 
education has two great ends, to which everything else 
must be subordinate: one of these is to increase knowl- 
edge, the other to develop the ‘love of right and the 
hatred of wrong. With wisdom and uprightness a nation 
can make its way worthily, and beauty will follow after, 
while there is no sight in the world more revolting than 
that of men sunk in ignorance of everything but what 
other men have written, with the sense of beauty so 
keen, and the power of expression so cultivated, that 
their sensual caterwauling may almost be mistaken for 
the music of the spheres.”’ It is not mere book knowl- 
edge that we want in the country, and a religion that 
subsists on borrowed city life, but we want that keen, 
sweet, direct practical religion, which runs at the coulter 
of the plough, and picks up thoughts all over the fields. 
Country religion sows love with every handful of wheat, 
and prayers are scattered abroad in the spraying of our 
orchards. When one lives close to nature, he lives close 
to the throbbing of the divine heart. A recent author 
says: ‘‘Nature is given as the great matrix with which 
we are to create and to go through life with no attempt 
to gain a knowledge of it, with no effort to learn its pos- 
sibilities, its dull, dead atheism. The child that puts forth 
creative effort to make the world better, the child that 
plants a seed, or that cares for the life of an animal, is 
working hand in hand with nature and the Creator; and 
what higher religious development can we desire ?”’ 


“Farewell! Farewell! But this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest ,— 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


The creed that we should stand by is that our birds 
and our soil and our grass are a part of the handwriting 
of God; and it is our duty to be able to read these, and 
to comprehend them, 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


Three Opportunities. 


The letters of Mr. Fish and Mr. Stone, in the last num- 

ber of the Register, call attention to two of the most 
important enterprises to which the Unitarians of Amer- 

ica should address themselves during the new year of 
church life and work. ‘The building of adequate churches 
in the great cities of Indianapolis, Salt Lake City, and 
Seattle presents an opportunity of service which must 
be resolutely and promptly met. 

Indianapolis is the largest city in the United States 
without a Unitarian Church. It contains many people 
who are naturally in sympathy with the Unitarian habit 
of mind, who can find no nourishment in orthodoxy or 
ecclesiasticism, and who need the help in daily living 
and the inspiration to public serviceableness which a 
Unitarian church can provide. The Association has 
commissioned Rev. E. E. Newbert, formerly the trusted 
and efficient minister of the church in Augusta, Me., 
to this important field. Already he has won the con- 
fidence and support of a considerable number of excel- 
lent people. A society has been organized, and has 
pledged itself to buy a desirable. church property, which, 
fortunately, comes into the market just at this time. 
The co-operative sympathy and aid of our Unitarian 
people should go out to this brave company of fellow- 
workers. 

At Salt Lake City there is urgent need of immediate 
succor. Mr. Fish, the experienced and courageous min- 
ister who took charge of the work four months ago, sets 
forth the situation in moderate tones in the last Regis- 
ter. A suitable church building is absolutely essential 
to the welfare and progress of the society. "The nomadic 
existence in rented halls must cease if the church is to 
secure the confidence and respect of the community. 
A Unitarian church has an unparalleled opportunity 
of service in Salt Lake City. It alone can meet the re- 
ligious needs of the hundreds of people who are unable 
to find in the existing orthodox churches a refuge from 
the outgrown dogmas and discipline of the church of 
Latter Day Saints. A very real patriotic service awaits 
a well-equipped and wisely-led liberal church. The 
local constituency is doing its part generously. Mr. 
Fish can be trusted to furnish judicious and faithful 
leadership, but a religious work cannot be done without 
tools. There is immediate need of at least $3,000 where- 
with to complete the church building. It should re- 
quire only the mention of this fact to secure for Mr. 
Fish and his associates the help they deserve. 

Seattle is the ‘‘Queen City” of the North-west, and 
already one of the world’s great ports. The ‘‘Seattle 
spirit” is synonymous with pluck, abounding optimism, 
aggressive energy, and overwhelming materialism. We 
Unitarians have in this fast-growing commercial capital 
a vigorous little society whose tenacity of purpose has 
been well tested. ‘The society is housed in a small wooden 
chapel which is not adapted to the needs of a city church, 
and which fitly represents only the financial limitations 
of the society. The time has come for a bold move 
forward, and minister and people are bravely facing 
what must prove, unaided, to be a very difficult if not 
impossible task. If the people of our stronger churches 
will stand by the Seattle society at this crisis, the way 
to larger efficiency will open, and the rough places will 
be made plain. 

In all these cases the directors of the Association are 
doing all in their power to stimulate local endeavor 
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and to give material aid. The cost of maintaining the 
services at Indianapolis and Salt Lake City is largely 
borne by the Association, and a liberal appropriation is 
made for Seattle. The trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund can also be depended on to help. It re- 
mains for generous individuals to complete the sub- 
scriptions needed to insure the success of these impor- 
tant enterprises. SAMUEL A. E.tor. 


Current Topics. 


PRompt action was taken by President Roosevelt 
last week to sustain the operations of the Federal Civil 
Service Law. Under instructions from the President, 
Secretary Cortelygu of the Department of Commerce 
ordered the reinstatement of William A. Miller, who, 
on May 18 last, was removed by the public printer 
from his position as assistant foreman in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington, upon the osten- 
sible ground that he had been expelled from the local 
union of the International Brotherhood of Book-binders. 
The Civil Service Commission sustained a protest made 
by Mr. Miller; and the President, in a letter written to 
Mr. Cortelyou on July 13, said: ‘‘On the face of the papers 
presented, Miller would appear to have been removed 
in violation of law. There is no objection to the em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office constitut- 
ing themselves into a body if they so desire; but no 
rules or resolutions of that union can be permitted to 
over-ride the laws of the United States, which it is my 
sworn duty to enforce.”’ 

wt 


THE action of the President in ordering the rein- | 


statement of Mr. Miller was followed by threats of 
a strike on the part of the Washington branch of the 
International Brotherhood of Book-binders, who had 
filed charges against the assistant foreman, and had 
suspended him from membership in their body. Wiser 
counsel prevailed, however; and, when Mr. Miller re- 
ported for duty on last Monday after he had been for- 
mally reinstated by Mr. Palmer, the head of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the union men continued work 
“under protest.” The incident was of special inter- 
est because it brought organized labor into direct con- 
flict with the expressed wishes of the President of the 
United States, who was carrying out what he conceived 
to be his plain duty under the law. The outcome of 
the controversy was regarded as an unmistakable dem- 
onstration of the effectiveness of Federal law. 


Bd 


ANOTHER shocking outbreak of lynch law in the United 
States was recorded last Saturday, when two negroes, 
one of whom was charged with murder, were killed by 
a mob in Danville, Ill. One of the negroes was hangéd 
upon a telephone pole after he had fired into the mob 
that was on its way to break into the jail, and had killed 
one of the crowd. Then the mob charged the jail, and 
after three of their number had been wounded by the 
sheriff and his assistants, broke into the building, and 
literally stamped its victim to death. At the begin- 
ning of the week there was some disorder in Danville 
as the result of continued clashes between whites and 
blacks, and further outrages were feared. The incident 


at Danville was of timely interest as an indication of. 
the fact that the spirit of lynch law is extending into’ 


the Northern States. A few days before the tra 
Illinois, attempts to lynch negroes were made 
Jersey and New York. 


in New 
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L BRITISH | optimists are disposed to look upon the 

visit of King Edward and Queen Alexandra to Ireland 

as a striking indication of a coming reconciliation be- 

tween Anglo-Saxon and Celt in the United Kingdom. 
_ When the royal pair left Dublin on last Saturday, not 
an incident had marred the cordiality of their welcome 
in the Irish capital. Not only official personages, but 
the people at large shared in the expression of loyalty 
to the king. On the occasion of their visit to Maynooth 
College on last Friday, the king and queen were received 
by the archbishops of Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, besides 
twenty bishops and other ecclesiastics, who presented 
an address of welcome to the royal visitors. In his 
reply the king referred feelingly to the venerable pon- 
tiff who had just passed away. In Belfast, at the be- 
ginning of the week, King Edward and his queen were 
received in a spirit that indicated the most unqualified 
devotion to the royal pair. 

we 


PREPARATIONS are being made at the Vatican for the 
work of the conclave, which is to elect a successor to 
Pope Leo XIII. The deliberations of this body, which 
will be conducted with the greatest secrecy, begin on 
July 31, and from that day until a successor has been 
elected to fill the chair of the bishop of Rome, the cardi- 
nal electors will remain completely cut off from the 
rest of the world. Several governments of the Euro- 

- pean continent have expressly disclaimed any desire 
to exert pressure upon members of the conclave for the 
purpose of obtaining the election of a favorite candi- 
date. The body of Pope Leo was raised to its resting- 
place in St. Peter’s Basilica on last Saturday, in the 
presence of about a thousand persons, including a most 
imposing gathering of the Roman hierarchy. Among 
the uniformed men who were on duty in the grounds 
of the Vatican on last Saturday was a body of royal 
Italian troops. It was the first time that royal troops 
had been admitted to the papal territory since the be- 
ginning of the voluntary exile of the Roman pontiffs. 


as 


INTERESTING indications of Anglo-French amity, em- 
phasized by the recent visit of President Loubet to 
England, are observable in both London and Paris. 
Last week a delegation of French senators and deputies, 
representing the French arbitration group, went to 
the British capital for the express purpose of helping 
on the cause of peace between the two nations. One 
of the probable results of their visit may be the forma- 
tion of a Franco-British agreement for arbitration, 
independent of the machinery of the International 
Court at The Hague. The French legislators were 
received with a public demonstration by Lord Mayor 
Samuel in the Mansion House; and Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, in a speech, emphasized the desire of French- 
men for a continuance of Anglo-British friendship, and 
for the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration between 
France and Great Britain. Lord Cranborne, under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, in the House of Lords on 
“4 ursday afternoon referred to the presence of the 
French delegation in London as an ‘‘event which 
argued for the peace of the world.” 


rd 


; by side with the outward indication of a growing 
dliness between France and England are increas- 
signs of a coming crisis between Russia and Great 
ain in the Far Eastern question. In the course of 
ate in the House of Commons on Thursday of 
k, Lord Cranborne admitted that England and 
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Japan did not have any proper assurance from Russia 
that Manchuria would be evacuated. ‘‘Our ally, Japan,” 
he said, ‘‘is becoming uneasy at the prolongation. of 
the occupation of Manchuria, and we are equally anxious 
for a settlement. There are elements out of which an 
agreement ought to be possible, and, if Russia is pre- 
pared to give due weight to our treaty rights and com- 
mercial interests, she will not find us irreconcilable.”’ 
Lord Cranborne explained that the great difficulty in 
the latest phase of the Far Eastern question had been 
that Great Britain never had been able to ascertain 
what Russia wanted. Russia’s failure to fulfil her under- 
taking, he continued, was satisfactory neither to Great 
Britain, Japan, nor the United States. 


a 


Brevities. 


Without haste and without rest are rules of healthful 
labor. 


Will spiritual fervor return? Of course it will. There 
is no good thing that ever has been that will not abide, 
or, if lost, come again. 


Whether optimist or pessimist it is well to remember 
that good things are always subject to temporary eclipse, 
and, also, that the evil that flourishes to-day is certain 
to wither to-morrow. 


He is a happy person who is on such good terms with 
all the supraliminal, subliminal, extraliminal, and other 
selves which go into the making of his complex person- 
ality, that he can take them all on a holiday, and with- 
out other company thoroughly enjoy himself. 


There is no form of militarism more mischievous than 
that which springs out of the idea that Christ is the king 
of this world, and that all means and measures which 
advance his supremacy among the nations are to be 
accepted as providential, and, therefore, to be approved. 


We cannot too much admire and praise the character 
of that Methodist minister who, in the name of justice, 
begged those who were to lynch the man who murdered 
his daughter, to wait_patiently for the verdict of the law. 
He had suffered all that a father could endure, and yet 
was able to see that one crime could not justify another. 


We are sometimes reproached for indifference to our 
religion as compared, for instance, with Mohammedans 
who make no secret of their devotions. But are not 
the finest movements of the spirit always veiled some- 
what from the public gaze? Even the poets and prophets 
who lay their hearts bare in print often shrink from any 
private exhibition of their sentiments and emotions. 


Why do students of the language of birds and animals 
so persistently overlook and neglect the barn-door fowls 
that have the most extensive vocabulary of any fowl or 
beast, and are right at hand, ready to enter into conver- 
sation at any moment? Any one can easily identify 
thirty or forty different sounds with definite meanings 
which can be understood. Their language, however, is 
the language of instinct, and not of reason. Fowls 
brought together from the ends of the earth recognize 
each other’s speech at the moment of introduction to 
each other, and need no interpreters. No animal’s 
speech is, in any correct use of the word, a language. 
The animal’s speech is instinctive: human speech is con- 
ventional. Animal speech does not have to be learned: 
human speech always does. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
An Affirmative Faith. 


To the Editor of the Christan Register :-— 

The writer of ‘‘The Future of New School Congre- 
gationalism”’ printed in the Register of July 9 seems 
dissatisfied with the sectarian spirit of the Unitarian, 
and.seems to insist on the negative emphasis of the 
Unitarian teaching. It séems to me that we, as Uni- 
tarians, believing firmly in the beauty of our inspiring 
faith, have too little sectarian spirit; for, if any church 
would grow, it must have a sectarian spirit, and it must 
foster in its members a denominational loyalty. 

To me the name ‘‘Unitarian’’ implies something af- 
firmative, something positive, something so grand in 
its simple teaching, so beautiful in its inspiration, so 
high in its aspiration, that it is worthy of a deep secta- 
rian spirit among its followers. The name ‘‘Congrega- 
tionalism,’’ even ‘‘The New School Congregationalism,”’ 
conveys to one’s mind something far more negative: 
it implies the denial of the right of any bishop, any 
church official or group of officials, to administer the 
affairs of a church. It is affirmative only in its de- 
mocracy, in its insistence on the rights of the individ- 
uals of the congregation to govern themselves. 

‘“‘Congregationalism, pure and simple,—the self-ruling 
Christian church which accepts no authoritative creed,”’ 
—would inspire no loyalty in me; for individuals and 
congregations are both fickle and fallible. I fear its 
members would often say of it, ‘‘Thou savorest not of 
the things of God, but of men.”’ : 

The name ‘‘Unitarian”’ suggests at once and affirms 
the grand doctrine of the unity of God opposed to the 
Trinity. It stands for the worship of God, the leader- 
ship of Jesus, and the service of mankind. 

I can see nothing negative about our liberal faith 
and creed. Our path is clearly laid before us: it is a 
straight and narrow path leading onward and upward. 
We are marching happily together under the time-hon- 
ored and loved banner of Unitarianism. Why should we 
falter in the path? Why retreat to exchange our ban- 
ner for that of the ‘“‘New School Congregationalism,”’ 
for the mere possibility of having our ranks increased 
by the thousands and tens of thousands, ‘‘clothed upon 
from on high with the emancipating spirit’? 

Let us not retreat, let us not erase the hallowed name 
of ‘‘Unitarianism’”’ from our banners; but, in our march 
through life, may our light so shine forth in the world 
that the ‘‘thousands and tens of thousands”’ will join us 
under the banner of Unitarianism to form a mighty 
army united for the worship of God and the service of 
men under the leadership of Jesus. E. C. FISHER. 


The Fallacy of Monism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


There is quite widely diffused at the present time a 
tendency to a metaphysical monism, an assumption or 
supposition that all phenomena, material and mental, 
are but manifestations of one and the same underlying 
‘‘substance,”’ ‘‘force,’’ ‘‘tendency,’’ mostly ‘‘unknow- 
able,” which is the source or cause of all things. This 
is sometimes called ‘‘God,”’ as ‘‘immanent,’’ or as ‘“‘in 
process of development,’’ but essentially beyond the 
possible reach of human intelligence. 

We consider this view, or lack of view, to be entirely 
unphilosophical, unnecessary, and of pessimistic and harm- 
ful tendency. Monism seems to us to be directly con- 
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tradictory to a positive, intuitive dictum of the human 
mind which affirms that mind and matter are two en- 
tirely distinct and separate entities, one as real as the 
other, and both as positively and certainly known as one’s 
own existence. Every human being as soon as he 
comes to consciousness finds himself consisting of both 
body and soul, living in a universe consisting of both 
mind and matter. Man knows these facts, it seems to 
us, spontaneously, and as clearly and assuredly as he 
can ever know anything. Of course, every added 
moment, so long as he continues in the body, affords 
accumulative experience which confirms both, but adds 
no certainty to his first and spontaneous knowledge. 
Endless confusion must, it seems to us, follow the denial 
or even questioning of these spontaneous assurances. 
As commonly understood, personality involves mind. 
There can, of course, be no assurance of personality, 
either human or divine, finite or infinite, if there is no 
certainty of mind itself. No adequate argument can 
be adduced for either mind or matter, since all argu- 
ment, inductive or deductive, must be based upon some 
admitted facts, but no facts can possibly be more as- 
sured than the spontaneous intuitions of both mind and 
matter. We cannot advance to a given point when 
we are already there. Advance in such a case is a con- 
tradiction in terms. There is, in our judgment, no 
opportunity for the first step in monism. It is like 
denying time, space, and existence. Denial itself in- 
volves the existence of the denier, the mind denying, 
the one to whom denial is made, and the time occupied 
in the act. Psychology is a farce, if there is no mind 
to be studied. God is a myth, and religion a mere 
phantasmagorva. We are then, indeed, only shadows, 
and pursue shadows. S. W. B. 
MARYVILLE, TENN 


The Divine Unity. 


We look back upon the few years of our own lives 
gone from us, and forward to the few we hope yet to 
enjoy on earth. We extend our view, we think of the 
human race, of the countless generations which have 
passed since man appeared walking upright on earth, of 
the generations which are yet to come and go. We 
think of the mysterious beginning of life on our globe, 
so far off that there can be no calculation made of the 
time which has elapsed in years, and we can count it 
only by epochs; and yet onwards the stream of life will 
flow through myriad channels, till, at some far-away 
date, it be at last spent. And then we think of the 
earth itself,—how once it was no habitable world, but 
a glowing mass of gases thrown off from the revolving 
nebula, which was to be our solar system,—how once — 
again it will, cold and bare as the moon, circle rounda — 
sun grown cold like itself, till at length it be drawn in 
and rekindle a moment the spent fire. And we know 
that all this, which it overwhelms the imagination to 
contemplate, is but an episode of the story of the heavens; 
that the same process, of which our planet in its pres- 
ent state is a temporary outcome, has been going on, 
as far as we can tell, always; that the Universe takes 
no more count of Time than of Space, that the year 
which it takes our earth to journey round the sun 
no more the unit of its measurements of duration than 
our English miles are the measures of its distances. 

But through all is God. Not as if he had pas 
through the innumerable years since time began, a: 
was looking forward to years yet to come,—not as 
like as we are, was subject to time, which took ‘ 
him and brought all to him in due course, as it does t 
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but that he is above time. Past, present, future, 
names we give to our human experience. We were, 
we shall be. He alone 1s, and time flows as a 
m beneath his eyes. It is all present to him, as 
brook from source to sea is present in all its course 
one who views it from the mountain top. So all 
worlds and all times are before him, yet not as if he 
were merely above them. He is present in all years, 
all places. And “‘in all” he is one, all space his pres- 
e, all time his eternity. 

Do you not understand how it can be? Of course 
you do not, or you would be God. But reason obliges 
to believe it. It is the adorable and impenetrable 
ystery of the blessed Unity; and to-day we would be 
content to dwell upon it, closing our ears to the asser- 
ons so loudly insisted upon by a section of the great 
tarian Church throughout the world, and listening 
he voice which is that of all the sections, ‘The 
td our God, the Lord is One.” There is none who 
this in question of all those who believe in and 
ship God; and in this mighty truth we would re- 
ce with all our brethren of every name, with glad 
art to-day declaring, God is, God is One. We are all 
‘us Unitarians, we all believe in the same God.—Rev. 
arles Hargrove, M.A. 


aA’ 
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Nocturna.* 
INGEMISCENTIS ANIMAE MEDITATIO. 


Qn BY LEO XIII. 


Fatalis ruit hora, Leo; jam tempus abire est, 
Pro meritisque viam carpere perpetuam. 
Quae te sors maneat? caelum sperare iubebant, 
4 Largus contulerat quae tibi dona Deus. 
7 At summae claves, immenso pondere munus 
: Tot tibi gestum annos, haec meditare gemens: 
Qui namque in populis excelso praestat honore, 
‘ Hei misero, poenas acrius inde luet. 
hi Haec inter trepido dulcis succurrit imago, 
Dulcior atque animo vox sonat alloquii: 
Re; Quid te tanta premit formido? aevique peracti 
Quid seriem repetens, tristia corde foves? 
Christus adest miserans: humili veniamque roganti 
Ht. Erratum, ah fidas! eluet omne tibi. 


7 At Nightfall. 


THE MEDITATION OF A ‘TROUBLED SPIRIT, 


Leo, the destined hour! Now must thou hence, 
And, as thy merits, take the endless way. 
_ What lot awaits thee? Heavenly joy, thy gifts 
Which God had freely given, bade thee hope— 
But the great keys! A trust of mighty weight 
And borne so long—thou groanest at the thought; 
_ For he who leads in honor all the rest 
Must, if he fail, the keener ‘suffering bear. 
Amid thy fears there comes a gentle face, 
___A gentler voice speaks comfort to the heart: 
_ “Why does fear shake thee? Why, on gazing back 
O’er thy long past, should sadness stir thy soul? 
_ The pitying Christ is here: He gives His grace 
Dey To those that seek. Have faith—He beareth all.” 


: 
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The Sense of Sin. 


abitual attitude must be that of working up- 
downward; forward to the light, not back 
shadow. But to see the higher clearly, and 
with the whole heart, is to condemn and to 
- the lower; and to have seen the higher, and still to 
e in it as the higher, though the appeal of the 
5 ctated by the pore when he supposed he was on his death-bed, 
in Rome, and appears in the /ndefendent for July 29 with a 
‘Thurston Peck. 
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lower is at this moment more importunately felt, is to 
hear the command and the prohibition of the law, obedi- 
ence to which in our hours of darkness is the condition 
upon which alone we can return to hours of insight. 

We apprehend the religious life, then, as growing and 
glorious opportunity, privilege, fruition. Our dominant 
idea is not the fall, but the ascent of man. But, if we 
are found wanting to our opportunity and our privileges, 
the sense of discord between what we are and what we 
might be and ought to be is there, though the stress falls. 
on the glory of the life open to us rather than on the 
shame of neglected opportunity. 

The sense of sin, then, is no longer culitvated as an 
inward grace, but neither must we seek to arm ourselves 
against its galling sting. Very real and very terrible 
it still must be, if we retain our spiritual and moral sen- 
sitiveness, and do not seek to cheat ourselves; but it 
will act as a stimulus to seize and develop the ever-open 
opportunities and to enter the ever-open door. The 
anguish of repentance will speak in the longing, rising 
sometimes to fierceness in its intensity, to meet, not in 
wanton self-exposure to temptation, but in the outward 


course of a progressively triumphant life, the foes that 


formerly daunted us or cast us down, so that in our 
turn we may triumph over them. We shall seek for 
purification by meeting and bearing the consequences 
of our failure or our sins, however painful, and shall 
hope for the final quenching of the fiery sting of their 
memory by dwelling, not in the realms of accusing self- 
consciousness, but in those of frank and grateful com- 
munion of thought and deed with all that is blest and 
wholesome. As long as every opportunity that is offered 
to us means the choice between a wiser and a more foolish, 
or a nobler and more ignoble alternative, we shall be liable 
to choose the worse, not in blindness, but in weakness 
or passion, and then to recognize our lost opportunity, 
to feel the actual discord emphasized by the ideal har- 
mony, and to know the anguish of the sense of sin. 
And, when this experience has been ours, we shall know 
the meaning of the fear of God,—not that fear which 
drives us in terror to divorce our actions from our affec- 
tions, and scares us from doing the thing we. should 
still love to do, not the fear of God as of the divine 
policeman who is always ready to bring the terrors of 
the law upon us, but the fear of God which is hardly 
even another aspect of the love of him. We see the 
beauty of holiness, we see the mark of our high calling 
in communion with him, we see the greatness of the 
opportunities of life; and this is the love of God. And 
we know that, if, in yielding to sloth or to passion, we 
neglect these opportunities, and are content with the 
lower and the baser part, that harmony which we now 
feel will have its counterpart in the discord which we 
shall wake, in the hurt and miserable sense of sin. We 
know that we cannot escape, though we climb to the 
top of Carmel or plunge into the depths of the sea; and 
this is the fear of God. It is the love of God which 
inspires our lives, it is the fear of God which protects 
us in our moments of weakness, when we love the part 
rather than the whole, and would find a momentary and 
local harmony at the price of a permanent and univer- 
sal discord. 

Perfect love does, indeed, cast out fear; for, if we 
loved God perfectly, we should love him always, and 
sin would never tempt us. And, therefore, it is in the 
love of God that the formula of harmony must be sought. 
Even when conscious of our own sin, conscious of our 
self-alienation from God, and the discord that it has 
waked in our being, we must seek to feel the harmony 
above and below; that the sense of opportunity, of 
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privilege, of glory, of God, may still rise above the sense 
of failure, of exclusion, of shame, of self; that fear may 
be nought but an under-agent of love, the sense of sin 
nought but an undertone in the sense of salvation.— 
P. H. Wicksteed, in Studies in Theology. 


Hungarian Unitarian Women. 


BY REV. GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 


Two epochs in the history of Hungarian Unitarianism 
have been decidedly glorious and exemplary,—the one 
which began under the protection of the Unitarian King 
John Sigismund and Francis David in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the other which we are in now. | The first is not 
yet sufficiently studied, the last one is not as yet history, 
and therefore cannot be judged; but it is necessary to 
speak of both. Unfortunately in the olden time very 
few things were noted relating to women’s work. Now 
we are more careful and also more courteous to the fair 
sex, seeing that they are apt to do all that men can do 
if a chance is given them. 

In the epoch of the Reformation, Unitarianism here 
was in such preponderance over all other denominations 
for about forty years that women hardly could prove 
their faith by deeds. Afterward when trials and tempta- 
tion came, when oppression, hatred, and persecution were 
the lot of the men, our women took their share most 
bravely. I was fortunate to study the life of one high- 
born lady, connected with some of our leading laymen 
in the Daniel family. Cate Daniel was a very attractive 
woman in every respect, and was married to a very rich 
and influential nobleman, unfortunately to her, a very 
bigoted Calvinist. The marriage took place about the 
year 1650 when the Calvinistic Church was dominant 
not only in Transylvania, but also in almost the whole 
of Hungary. Cate Daniel’s husband lived in a part of 
the country where there was no Unitarian congregation. 
She was a deeply religious woman, and heart and soula 
Unitarian, therefore it caused her every day anxiety how 
and where to go to church. A few times she had a Uni- 
tarian minister brought to her house, but, poor soul, she 
soon learned that her husband was not pleased to see 
a Unitarian minister in his house. Nay, even more than 
that, her husband expressed his desire to see her join 
the Calvinistic Church. The young woman got extremely 
desperate. She expressed her anxious feelings in a 
letter to her mother, which is preserved in the family 
archives. I hope a few sentences out of it will be read 
with some interest. ‘The letter is dated 1692. She says: 
“Indeed I am ill bodily as well as spiritually, because I 
have to live only an animal life, because, since I have 
lodged here, I have heard but one sermon from a Unita- 
rian preacher. I confess I am in a great temptation, 
and I do not know what to do if God will not have mercy 
on me. I cannot have a minister come here because my 
husband forbids it, nor can I go to a Unitarian church 
because he will not give me leave. He demands me to 
leave my religion, and join him and become a Calvinist 
next autumn, so I shall never have peace. Indeed I am 
in such a great trouble of heart that I would rather die. 
Now I know this, I should never have married, so un- 
fortunate and desperate is my life. I pray you, dear 
mother, in God’s name find out for me some way to save 
me. Perhaps you may call me to yourself in the autumn 
for the Lord’s supper-time that I may not be here, because 
he wants me to join his church then.” 

I wished to bring these lines to the notice of American 

Unitarian women who, under peaceful conditions, are 
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doing a most energetic work, but perhaps have no idea 
what ours had to suffer here. Let me add a few words 
relating to our present women. Last autumn our Uni- | 
tarian women made up their minds to raise a fund for 
their paper, Women’s World, started last year, and men- 
tioned already in the Register. More than one hundred 
and fifty gave some valuable needlework, their own 
handwork, to dispose of. 1,500 coronas came in,—a 
very good sum according to our circumstances. But 
far more valuable was the spirit and zeal created by the 
movement. ‘This was a new opportunity for our women 
to show their love and attachment toward religious 
questions, and they did not fail. 

Just lately a very interesting controversy began be- 
tween Unitarian and Orthodox Calvinists. It is made 
quite peculiar by the fact that on our side a woman 
carries on the work. Mrs. Perezel, vice-president of the 
Budapest David Association, read a paper on ‘‘Protes- 
tantism and: Unitarianism ”’ before the association. Very 
plainly and clearly does she point out the chief points 
which characterize both. She finds a great difference 
in the fundamental principles of orthodox Protestantism 
and Unitarianism. They attach themselves very strictly 
to the traditions and dogmas of their founders Luther 
and Calvin, while Unitarians are called to progress and 
constant improvement. Great stress is laid on the 
breadth of Unitarianism, in the search after truth, in 
philanthropy and liberality. 

The theology of Protestantism is complicated, and 
therefore very difficult to understand and appreciate. 
Unitarianism, on the contrary, is simple and natural, 
and comes almost spontaneously even to the simplest 
mind. Unitarian literature, even the dogmatical part 
also, is easily intelligible, just as if it was written not for 
a sect, but for every man without exception. 

The chief requisite for a Protestant is faith, but a Uni- 
tarian considers life and work. Protestantism seeks the 
differences which separate her from Catholicism in small 
things. Unitarians are quite satisfied if they are able 
to mark some progress in things spiritual. 

This Unitarian writer expresses her experiences with 
regard to church attendance, which according to her 
favors orthodox Protestantism, because some of their 
churches are crowded, while most of the Unitarian are 
not; and still she finds a great relief in another and quite 
universal experience of hers that Unitarian ideas are 
found everywhere in the whole world in the soul and 
hearts. That thirst after truth and freedom which en- 
courages men like Tolstoy, Zola, or Kossuth is something 
of our Unitarianism which teaches that our God is a 
universal father, our Jesus with his ideas is the universal 
saviour of all men. Whenever we meet with these and 
other such like great souls, she enjoys herself as if she 
was partaking in a great jubilee festival of Unitarianism 
where hundreds and thousands are raising their voices” 
in thanksgiving to the Father for the life and spirit of 
these great benefactors of men. - Protestantism is a 
church: Unitarianism is the spieit which moves, im 
proves, and reforms the world to be better each day. 

The enthusiastic writer speaks with a strong convic- 
tion about the future of Unitarianism in Hungary 
elsewhere, because she hopes that a time will come | 
when people will learn to feel and think more d 
and for themselves. Then far more men and y 
will come to the conclusion that it is better and far 
saving for everybody to think for himself and for h 
and have courage to speak as they feel. Th 
come a time—and perhaps it is not very far away 
congenial souls will try to find out each other, 
create a home of their own. She finds the 
connection such a home. She came here son 
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But this peace of hers could not last very long. Some 
orthodox Calvinists found this open declaration of hers 
_ provoking, and made an attack upon her. Curiously 

enough her adversary hid his or her name. For all that, 
she gave a ready answer which is considered here not only 
_very clever, but also quite noble and up to the mark in 

every respect. She did not lose her temper for one min- 
ute, so that her enemies on the other side may learn 
_ that Unitarianism is indeed the religion of love, patience, 
and forbearance. I need not dwell on the orthodox 
answer. It is the same as so many before,—twisting of 


‘power of Christ. 

_ As another very interesting piece of the work of our 
women, let me relate that Mrs. Alexander Kovacs, wife 
of a school supervisor, who lives far away from Unitarian 
congregations, having discovered some Unitarian school- 
boys who had no instruction in religion whatever, un- 
dertook to teach them, opened her house for them; and 
now she is carrying on her saving and blessing work as 
a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Ko1oszvar, Huncary. 


Comrades. 


In solitary rooms, when dusk is falling, 
I hear from fields beyond the haunted mountains, 
Beyond the unpenetrable forests,— 
I hear the voices of my comrades calling, 
Home! home! home! 


Strange ghostly voices, when the dusk is falling, 
Come from the ancient years; and I remember 
The school-boy shout, from plain and wood and river 
The signal-cry of scattered comrades, calling, 
Home! home! home! 
—Wiailliam Canton. 
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The Present Tendency to World Unity. 
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BY JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., PRESIDENT AMERICAN INSTI- 


TUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


i a nee ale 


Until the nineteenth century there was but little con- 
tact between different peoples throughout the world. 
_ They were separated, not only by distances hard to over- 
come, but by differences of speech, of faith, of mental 
habit and mode of life, of custom and costume, of gov- 
ernment and law; and isolation tended steadily to em- 
phasize the divergence which already existed. ‘Thus in- 
creasing differences of environment perpetuated and in- 
tensified the differences of civilization which they had 
created. 
_ In other words, until the nineteenth century the stream 
of tendency down all the ages was toward diversity. 
‘Then came the change, the results of which are, in their 
magnitude and importance, beyond calculation. 
by Steam annihilated nine-tenths of space, and electricity 
has cancelled the remainder. Isolation is, therefore, be- 
ing impossible; for the world is now a neighborhood. 
; means that differences of environment will, from 
time on, become constantly less. The swift ships 
of commerce are mighty shuttles which are weaving the 
nations together into one great web of life. True, there 
as been commerce since the early ages; but caravans 
could afford to carry only precious goods, like fine fabrics, 
and gems. ‘These luxuries did not reach the mul- 
and could not materially change environment; 
commerce scatters over all the world the 
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products of every climate, in ever-increasing quantities. 

Formerly all peoples were sustained by local products, 

et differed as widely as the climates which produced 
em. 

Now Europeans import a large proportion of their 
food, and differences of diet are being gradually elimi- 
nated. We are sending many millions of tons of cereals 
to Europe and Asia every year, while cold storage enables 
the American and Australian to supply the English 
market with fresh meats. 

The ‘‘climate” of one country can now be shipped to 
another, and ice is made in the tropics. Heating appli- 
ances, clothing, and ice have materially modified the 
temperature in which different peoples live. Moderns 
live indoors much more than did the ancients, and the 
houses of different peoples are becoming more and more 
alike. There are many parts of Cairo and of Constan- 
tinople where the American might easily imagine he was 
in Chicago or San Francisco. 

Modern conveniences and inventions are being adopted 
by enlarging numbers, which tends to bring different 
am and races increasingly under the same conditions 
of life. 

Thus there is a growing tendency to modify the physi- 
cal differences of environment. Nor is this tendency 
confined to the elimination of physical differences. The 
press is producing a climate of opinion which is becoming 
ever wider, and is destined to be universal. Millions 
now read the same printed page, and think the same 
thoughts. There is an increasing body of literature 
which is read by all cultivated peoples, through which 
increasing numbers are coming to live in the same in- 
tellectual world. No one can estimate to what extent 
Shakespeare has helped to harmonize human thinking. 
Science is every day removing something from the domain 
of opinion (and therefore of strife) to that of actual knowl- 
edge, and every such addition to recognized truth en- 
larges the common ground where all men may stand. 
Men long since ceased quarreling over the Copernican 
theory. 

Isolation is the mother of ignorance, and ignorance is 
the prolific mother of misunderstandings and prejudices, 
racial, national, political, and religious. Human nat- 
ure is fundamentally the same among all peoples; and, 
if men get near enough really to discover one another, 
they find that they have more in common than in differ- 
ence. Accordingly the closer contact of modern life, 
its wider relations, its many-sided education, its facil- 
ities for travel, are all dispelling misunderstandings and 
uprooting prejudices. 

Nowhere have prejudices been more bitter than in the 
religious world. Men of different creeds have religiously 
‘‘hated one another for the love of God.” Until within 
a few years the tendency has been toward division, and 
sects have multiplied; but now denominations of the same 
great family are drawing toward each other, and we hear 
of Pan-Presbyterian, Pan-Methodist, and Pan-Anglican 
gatherings. In a few instances closely related denomina- 
tions have become organically one, and some dare to 
hope for a reunited Christendom,—a ‘‘pan”’ large enough 
to hold us all. And not only do the representatives of 
different Christian creeds dare to do justice to each 
other, but one of the closing and crowning wonders of 
the nineteenth century was the friendly gathering of re- 
ligionists of every name in what was indeed a ‘‘Parlia- 
ment of man” for the sympathetic study of all the great 
faiths of the world. 

Christian missionaries are zealously toiling to disciple 
the nations, which are destined ultimately to accept the 
same fundamental religious truths. The Bible is being 
read by ever-increasing millions and in every tongue. 
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A world sympathy has become teal enough and com- 
mon enough to respond with hundreds of thousands of 
dollars when any great disaster has created an urgent 
need, affording practical proof of the growing sense of 
human brotherhood, and serving to strengthen its 
bonds. 

The German empire and reunited Italy illustrate this 
tendency in the political world, while capital, consolidating 
in larger masses, and labor, moving toward more com- 
prehensive organization, exemplify it in the world of 
industry. 

The rapid extension of organized industry is the most 
effective of all forces which are co-operating to produce 
this world-wide movement, because it is effecting the pro- 
foundest changes in environment. The way in which 
peoples have gained their livelihood has been the chief 
cause in determining the type of their civilization; and 
the organization of industry introduces a radically new 
type of civilization because it creates radically new con- 
ditions of life. This organization has been practically 
completed in Great Britain and in the Northern States 
of the Union. It is now in progress in the Southern 
States and in Continental Europe, is well under way in 
Japan, and is beginning in China and India. 

The industrial revolution inevitably produces a social 
revolution, and creates a social organization which is co- 
extensive with the industrial organization. It is quite 
evident that we have already entered on the organiza- 
tion of a world industry, which means the ultimate or- 
ganization of a world society, a profound modification 
of the environment of all peoples, and the harmonizing 
influences of a world life. 

This world life is both manifested and promoted by 
the postal union of the world, by oceanic cables connecting 
continents, and by intercontinental systems of railway; 
also by the existence and growth of international law. 
The establishment of the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, which was one of the great events of modern 
times, will by its decisions contribute to the existing 
body of international law, and will also serve to develop 
and educate an international or world conscience. 

Ethical standards were once quite local and extremely 
diverse, then they became tribal, then national, and 
now world standards are being established. Thus con- 
ditions, which for thousands of years tended to diversity, 
have now been superseded by conditions which tend to 
oneness. 

It should be observed further that the new movement 
is much more rapid than the old one. Many of the dif- 
ferences which separate men required generations, and 
it may have been centuries, for their perceptible develop- 
ment. But now every year marks long strides in the 
tendency to subordinate differences, emphasize resem- 
blances, to sink the small in the great, and to merge the 
many in the one. 

If a traveller should enter Chesapeake Bay and decide 
to explore the Susquehanna River, threading his way 
among its many islands, he would find it branching and 
branching again. Ascending any one of these smaller 
streams he would discover that it divides and sub-divides 
until, high up in the Alleghanies, he would reach the 
numberless springs where divisions would cease. 

Crossing the divide, he would soon come upon other 
springs, whose rivulets soon join to form a brook. These 
brooks are all hastening to join a creek which surely 
loses itself in a river. And thus throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley he would find numberless streams, all un- 
consciously but surely seeking each other, until at length 
they mingle their water in the one great flood of the 
mighty Mississippi. 

The race has now crossed the divide, and numberless 
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streams of tendency are all unconsciously moving toward 
the oneness of the great future. 

But we must not imagine that the future is to undo 
the work of the past. An organism is impossible without 
differentiation, and the greater the differences between 
its several organs the higher is the form of life. 

If men had not differed from each other, civilization 
could have made little or no progress. 


“God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


Harmony is nobler than unison. The work of the 
past has been to fashion the many different instruments 
for a world orchestra, and all history has been filled with 
their discords while in the making. But now the work 
of harmonizing is well begun, and the time will surely 
come when they will be attuned to heaven’s keynote of 
love. 

New York City. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Finer Relations of Catholicism and 


Protestantism. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


He taught them as one having authority.—Martr. vii. 29. 
_Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?—LUKE 
xii. 57. 


The most impressive circumstance about the illness and 
death of Pope Leo XIII. has been the hearty expres- 
sions of sympathy and honor bestowed upon him not 
only by Catholics, but far and wide in the Protestant 
world. The movements of presidents and kings, the 
machinations of politicians, the rise and fall of stocks, 
and even the records of scandal and crime have sunk, for 
the moment, among the head-lines of our newspapers 
into a secondary place, giving to him the first; and the 
nations of the earth, irrespective of church or creed, have 
gathered, through the telegraph and telephone, around 
the sick-room of this one old man, listening with mingled 
anxiety and admiration to the hourly reports of his 
brave encounter with disease and death. How great 
is the contrast between the esteem in which he is thus 
held and the way in which not a few of his predecessors 
have been regarded! Not the most bigoted Protestant 
has ventured to speak of him in the papal chair as the 
‘‘Antichrist,’’ the ‘‘Man of Sin,” the ‘‘Persecutor of the 
Saints,’’ and the ‘‘Paramour of the Scarlet Woman,’— 
names in other days so often applied to its occupants. 
His manifest religious faith, his statesman-like wisdom, 
his catholicity of spirit, his simplicity of life, his scholarly 
attainments,—reading Horace in his last hours along 
with his Bible,—and the combined dignity and humility 
with which he has borne the honors and administered 
the duties of his high office, have appealed to the uni- — 
versal human heart; and the almost unbroken feeling is 
that in him alike a great pontiff and a great man has 
passed from earth. 

The wide-reaching respect in which he is held ca: 
with it naturally a new respect for the Church of whi 
he was the head and out of which he grew, and suggests 
the possibility of a more kindly relation between the tw 
great divisions of the Christian world, hitherto so 
tagonistic, but now joined in doing him a common or. 
They both in the past have had their evils and mad 
their mistakes, often great and terrible ones. 
using some methods and putting forth some claim 
also, with which neither in the other can honestly sym 
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pathize; and it is an easy matter to point out such evils 
and mistakes, and hold them up to scorn. But this is 
not the philosophical or the Christian way of dealing 
either with churches or with men. The philosophical 
and Christian way is to take each at its best, see what 
its ideal and its underlying principles are, what its place 
is in religious evolution and in doing the world’s work, 
and to judge it by what these are. The Catholic 
Church, whatever bad things some Protestants may 
say of it, is alike genealogically and chronologically the 
mother of us all. It is out of her loins and her life that 
we have come, and it is because she had of old some- 
thing divine in her that we have now something divine 
in us. She has it still. No institution that was not of 
God, and that did not satisfy some human need, could 
enlist the support not only of such a man as Pope Leo 
XIII., but of its 200,000,000 of other adherents, many 
of them as good men and women as ever bowed their 
heads in worship or raised their hands in work. The 
same is to be said of Protestantism’s 100,000,000,— 
the law that, without its supplying their real needs, it 
would not and could not be their religion. And now 
with the two gathered in reverence about the bier of the 
man who bears their common name of Christian, it seems 
a fit time to consider afresh the better side of the dif- 
ferences between them, the honest philosophical ground 
that each has to stand upon, and what ought now to be 
made their finer relations with one another. ; 

The fundamental difference between them is not in 
their theology, or in their rites and ceremonies, or in 
their ecclesiastical organization, or in their ethics and 
morals, or in their views of Scripture; for many of these 
_ they hold in common, and the ones in which they are 
_ widest apart are what belong to the branches of the tree 
_ father than to its roots. Their real difference is with 

reference to who shall decide what are the right doctrines, 
Buties, forms, and organization in religion, the church 
or the individual soul. Catholicism would take charge 
i of each man’s spiritual interests for him, and would make 

his individual judgment about them subordinate to its 
; own collective wisdom. It is a church of religious au- 
4 thority, a parental church, a church in which everything 
it considers needful for salvation is carefully laid down. 
} It tells its members when and where to worship, what 
; 
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words to say, how often to kneel and bow and stand, 
what doctrines to believe, what food to eat, what books 
to read, what schools to attend, what reforms to help; 
and its philosophy is that, by thus properly controlling 
the outward belief, worship, and conduct, it will produce 
an inward state of faith, holiness, and salvation. 

The fundamental principle of Protestantism is to throw 
the decision of all these things on the individual man. 
The one is a religion of rules and precepts and of obedience 
to the letter of duty, the other a religion of reasons and 
‘principles and obedience to the spirit of righteousness; 
the one a law, the other a liberty; the one a stress on the 
‘movement, the other a stress on the motive; the one a 
sailing of life’s ship by the headlands and the stars, the 
other by compass and chart; the one a pouring of water 
into the pump in order to fetch it from below, the other 
a using of the pump itself to get water from the well of 
salvation; the one a beginning with the outward deed to 
awaken the life within, the other a beginning with the 
life within to shape the outward deed. 

_ The Roman Catholic principle, absurd as Protestants 
often have thought it, and misapplied as it often has 
1, has its solid foundation alike in practical wisdom 
1 in educational philosophy. The problems of religion, 

md question, are among the most perplexing that 
ented to the human mind. Look at the doubts 

ties which beset even the existence and nature 
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of God, at the uncertainties that are gathered around the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality, at the new mazes into 
which science every year is leading its votaries, at the 
vagaries of conscience with regard to duty, and at the 
divisions and: follies into which honest individual seekers 
after truth have come, even with a supposed infallible 
Bible as their guide, and is it any wonder that thousands 
and millions of Christians should weary of the confusion 
and perplexity into which their own efforts have brought 
them, and should long for an institution that takes off 
from their minds the awful burden of deciding what is 
right and true, and in whose mighty bosom they can be 
at rest? 

It is the method that we all use in other things. Take 
the sciences of astronomy, chemistry, geology, political 
economy, and the like. How few men have ever inves- 
tigated them for themselves, and exercised about them 
the right of private judgment! How many have got 
their belief about them from the investigations and judg- 
ments of the men who have made them their special 
study! Of the billion human beings on our globe there 
are not, probably, three hundred who have verified La 
Place’s ‘‘Mécanique . Céleste,’’ demonstrating mathe- 
matically the stability of the solar system, and not a 
thousand, probably, who are capable of such a verifica- 
tion, yet on his authority how widely and confidently 
is its truth accepted! 

No person in this age of the world attempts to raise 
all his food or manufacture all his clothing or build all 
his houses or make on his own feet all his journeys. The 
great principle on which all our modern civilization is 
based is the division and union of labor,—its division 
among those who have different capacities for its differ- 
ent forms, and the union of those whose capacities are 
alike. And we have vast corporations that out of their 
combined skill and strength are giving us better food, 
clothing, houses, and vehicles than any individual, even 
the wisest and mightiest, could alone get for himself. 
Why, then, it may well be asked, is it not equally logical 
and economical to have a similar thing done for us if 
religion? Why not allow great spiritual-minded men to 
give us the ‘‘Mécanique Céleste’”’ of the unseen heavens, 
and vast ecclesiastical corporations, like the Catholic 
Church, to raise for us our religious food, weave our theo- 
logical robes, build our dwellings of the soul, and carry 
us forward on our life journey in their ethical palace cars? 

The Catholic principle of outward authoritative re- 
ligious guidance is the one on which all wise parents, 
even among Protestants, act with their children. Now 
and then, to be sure, some cranky person tries on them 
the other way, sets before them all doctrines alike, or 
else neglects to set before them any at all, so that their 
minds, when ripe enough for it, may be unbiased in judg- 
ing for themselves which are true. But the result, almost 
without exception, is that they either believe nothing 
at all in after years, or else that they fall into abject 
bondage to the churches of rite and creed. The child’s 
mind is provided at the start, not with reason and judg- 
ment and spiritual discernment, but with faith and memory 
and bodily senses, indicating what nature intends as the 
true method of beginning in all things its education. 
The wise parent appeals to what nature has thus pro- 
vided, tells his child what to believe, how to pray, when 
and where to go to church, and what things are right for 
it to do, the same as he does how to walk, how to speak 
correctly, when to wash its face and hands, and what is 
its proper behavior. It is just as consistent with the 
child’s liberty to have such instruction as it is for the 
parent to give it his bodily form, his mental traits, or 
any other part of himself. And the child who has never 
had bestowed upon it this parental religion, never learned 
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to pray at a mother’s knee, never been set in the path 
of duty by a father’s wisdom, never been told what the 
heavenly home is in the atmosphere of an earthly home, 
has lost the best part of the heritage that parents can 
ever give. 

But, if this principle is the scientific and correct one 
to act upon in the natural family, why is it not equally 
so in Catholicism’s larger ecclesiastical family? It found 
its members at the start in a state of religious childhood. 
It did not tell them to judge for themselves then what 
is right and true, because they did not then have the 
capacity or the training for such judgment. The Church 
took them on her knee, and gave them her own ideas of 
God and man and Christ and devil, washed them spirit- 
ually with her own baptismal hands, and told them how 
to behave morally and devotionally, with the penalty of 
being punished eternally if they misbehaved. And 
harsh and horrible as some parts of its teaching have been, 
I stand here to-day, Protestant and liberalist as I am, 
to thank God that our race has had it, and to express 
the belief that the whole Christian world, and pre-emi- 
nently our Unitarian faith, is better off to have had it,— 
dungeons, martyr-stakes, hell-fire, and all,—than it would 
have been if given at first the right of private judgment, 
and left to the blank of its own undeveloped reason. 

But because such authoritative teaching is good at the 
start does not make it follow that it is good forever. The 
same unfolding process takes place in the Church as in 
the family, and with the race as with the individual. 
The boy who at first accepts things on faith, as he grows 
older, begins to ask reasons. The time comes when, if it 
is to be done at all, he wants to wash his own hands and 
face, wants to do it not because he is told to, but because 
it is a pleasure to keep clean; and by and by he has the 
same feeling with regard to his behavior, the desire to be 
his own master and to do things not because he is told 
to, but because he can see for himself they are right. It 
is a process which is perfectly normal, is what every wise 
parent is glad to see in his boy; and, if it is objected to, 
and the effort is made to keep him along in the old way 
of rule and precept, the effort is something against which, 
as a real growing boy, he will surely protest. 

When I was a child, the family rule was that my little 
brother Stephen and myself, as soon as we got home at 
night from the mistress’s school, should have our bread 
and milk, and go at once to bed. We accepted it for a 
long time as a matter of course; but, as we grew older 
and the spring days longer, we rebelled against it a little, 
and our good mother had to use the little arts and de- 
vices all mothers are familiar with to make us willing 
to go. One night we raised a special objection to retir- 
ing before even the chickens did, so often set before us 
as an example; and she said to us, ‘‘Oh, you be good 
boys and go without making any fuss about it, and I 
will show you some dressed eels father in the morning 
is going to have for breakfast.’’ Now we had seen dressed 
eels before; but the setting the sight of them up as a re- 
ward gave it an exorbitant value in our eyes, as mother 
knew it would, and we at once fell into the trap. Supper 
was eaten, after which she took us by the hand and car- 
ried us to the cellar way, where we gazed with proper 
admiration on their slender, steel-blue forms hung up in 
a bunch on a nail far above the reach of ourselves and the 
cat; then we slowly filled our part of the contract by 
going to bed. But as we lay there in the broad day- 
light with the golden sunshine still streaming in at the 
window, and coming to our ears the sound of other boys 
out in the street still at play, we both agreed that going 
to bed so early was paying altogether too dearly for the 
sight of dressed eels; and forthwith we held there a little 
‘‘Diet of Worms,’’ and decided we would not be deluded 
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by such things any more. So the next day we went to — 
our mother, and protested. We told her we were old 
enough now to sit up and have supper with the rest of 
the family, and not go to bed till we felt sleepy; and she, 
being a good sensible mother, 


“Who knew the seasons, when to take : 
Occasion by the hand and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet 

By shaping some august decree 

Which kept her throne unshaken still,” 


only laughed, and said, ‘‘Very well, but be sure to go 
when you are sleepy.’”’ And ever after that, while we 
went to bed as surely as before, we did it from our own 
choice, and not because we were told to with the reward 
before us of looking at skinned eels. 

Well, that is precisely the way in which Protestantism 
began. Along about the sixteenth century the older 
children of the church family protested against being 
sent to their religious beds and having their spiritual 
eyes closed, when they wanted to be up, seeing for them- 
selves what was going on. The golden light of knowl- 
edge sent some of its stray beams in at the ecclesiastical 
windows. They heard other boys, those in the great 
families of literature and science, out in the wide world; 
and they grew uneasy, and wanted for themselves some 
of the same liberty their comrades were enjoying: The 
old Church Mother persuaded them for awhile to continue 
in the old way, showing them relics in the cellar-way, 
and sometimes, alas! racks and thumb-screws down in 
the cellar itself. But such persuasions could not always 
last. The days were growing longer, the sounds out in 
the world louder, the children themselves larger, and at 
length, in the person of Luther and his comrades, the 
children had their ‘‘Diet of Worms,” and went to her, 
and said, ‘‘We don’t want to go to bed in the daylight 
any more. We want to sit up with you, and see for our- 
selves what is going on, and choose for ourselves what 
to do.” 

It was a glorious hour when this was said. It was the 
dawn of religious spiritual manhood; and, if the old 
Church had been wholly wise and infallible, it would 
have hailed the event with delight,—rang all its bells, 
sang its loudest hymns, seen in it the proudest fruit of 
its training, and sent forth the first-born church of free- 
dom as an eldest son come of age, with all the blessings 
of her motherly heart on his head. But she was not 
wholly wise and infallible then, did not have a Leo XIII. 
at her head. She tried with a rough hand to repress the 
boy’s freedom, force him back into his early bed. And 
so Protestantism was born. 

Born, but not fully grown. It was afraid at first to 
trust its own judgments, went from the door of an in- j 
fallible church into the house of infallible Bible and in- 
fallible creed, gave up the one pope of Rome to put itself 
under a hundred little popes of its own; and only now, — 
at the beginning of this twentieth century, is it approach- 
ing its full development, and daring to look face to face 
into God’s great realm of truth, and to choose for itsel 
how to worship him and how best to do his work. 

Taking the two systems as thus developed, there is n 
inconsistency in recognizing that, while the Catho 
principle of authority is good for the earlier stages 
Christianity and of the human mind, the Protes 
principle of individual judgment may be equally gooc 
for other stages and other minds. 

What though theology is a subject of treme 
difficulty, its problems beyond the solution of co: 
men, and the Protestant world all full of dive 
trines and different sects? That is nothing aga 3 
Protestant principle in its proper sphere. The great 


of religious thought is not to settle the infinite problems 
of theology,—united Rome has never done that any 
more effectually than individual reason,—but to get at 
that measure and kind of truth that shall best satisfy 
the needs of our common practical life; and the very 
diversity of doctrines to which Protestants have come, 
corresponding with the diversity of human needs, shows 
how successfully in this respect its work has been per- 
formed. : 

It is indeed true that the division of labor into its 
different departments, and the union of the laborers 
whose capacities are alike, is one of the foremost princi- 
ples of our modern civilization, and that great corpora- 
tions can provide for us better things than any individual 
ean; but this does not take away the liberty of the in- 

dividual in the secular world to select from what is thus 
provided the things best adapted to his own use, and 
does not compel each man to start afresh with the raw 
material, and do all for himself. Nor does the principle 
of individual judgment do so any more in religion. The 
Protestant has not merely one church and one set of 
_ products to accept, but the outcome of all churches, all 
ages, all great souls from which to choose. And while this 
choice may be difficult, while some choose foolishly or do 
not choose at all, it is a difficulty which belongs to all 
liberty; and, as its offset, it is to be remembered that it 
is out of just such dangers and difficulties in getting at 
truth, rather than out of the truth got, that manly souls 
grow. It is this which is the supreme advantage of 
Protestantism as compared with Catholicism. While the 
one best trains up childhood, the other best trains up 
manhood; and, if the one affords the soul more peace, 
the other affords it more strength. 

But, with all these differences between them, there is 
no reason why the two systems should antagonize each 
other, or have any other relation than that of mother 
and son, complement and counterpart. Catholicism 
could not have done its full work in the past, could not 
have unfolded the inner spiritual life of men, that which 
_ amid all its forms has been its aim, without ultimately 
giving rise to Protestantism; and, on the other hand, there 
never could have been any Protestantism in the world, 
never, at any rate, its inner substance, unless there had 
been first the long ages of Catholicism. 

Nor has the need of either yet passed away. The 
‘question is often raised as to why Protestantism, which 
began so grandly, has not long ago swept through Chris- 
tendom; and one and another cause, most often its want 
of unity, is assigned as the reason. They are all false. 
The plain truth is that the work of Catholicism is not 
yet done, and that Protestantism, just because it is 
Protestantism, cannot possibly be its doer. The larger 
portion of the world, yea, the larger portion even of 
Christendom, is yet practically in a state of spiritual 
childhood. It needs the methods, needs the outward 
tule and form and creed, that our whole race needed ages 
ago. It is on this account that Catholicism always suc- 
ceeds better than Protestantism in dealing with heathen 
tribes and with half-civilized races. And just as long 
as there are childlike races and nations on the earth and 
childlike minds in Christendom there will be the Roman 
holic Church, and just so long everybody, whether 

stant or Catholic, ought to thank God for its exist- 


n the other hand there will never be any ending of 
antism in the supremacy of Catholicism. ‘There 
deed timid people who break out now and then with 
warnings of what Rome is going to do, especially 
in the United States,—overturn our free schools, 
1 our republican government, rekindle the fires 
field, and bring our whole beloved land under 
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the rule of the pope. Foolish fears! we might as well 
apprehend that manhood will go back into childhood or 
summer into spring or the fruit into blossoms, as that 
Protestantism will ever give place to its Catholic source. 
The wheels of the universe do not turn that way. The 
great struggle of nature is to produce more and more 
the individual. And for the same reason that as long 
as there is the childlike mind on the earth there will be 
Catholicism, so as long as there is the manlike mind on 
the earth there will be Protestantism. 

Why now should not the two systems recognize the 
relationship they thus have to each other in the great 
family of God, and carry on with mutual good will their 
distinct yet complemental work? As Protestants we 
may well venerate the old Mother Church covered with 
the mosses, yet rich with the memories of fifteen hun- 
dred years. What though its tenant does stick lovingly 
to the antique furniture, and seems over particular about 
her aprons and caps, and shuts out from her rooms a 
good deal of the light of our modern day! She is our 
mother not the less. Her dwelling is the old homestead 
in which we were born and bred. And it cannot harm 
any of us now and then to have there a religious Home 
Week,—sit down on the old hearthstone, look out on 
the old scenery, and hear from her lips the old stories. 
She in turn may well rejoice in the very manhood of her 
boy, rejoice in his independence and in the strength and 
courage with which he is facing the problems and fighting 
the foes of our own time. It is her blood that is in his 
veins, her love and faith and fidelity that trained him up. 
And, though he has gone out from her roof, it is her God 
who called him forth,—all that is divinest in her work 
that he is carrying on in that one great temple not made 
with hands which is common to them both. 

SHARON, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do ndt begrudge loving deeds and kind words, espe- 
cially to those who gather with you about the same 
hearth; and, after all, it is such a little way that we 
can go together.—Selected. 


ed 


God loves me, and I will work with him. God is my 
Father, I am his child. I will go into the sanctum of his 
workshop. He shall never be so far alone but I will be 
offering to enter into his service; and I shall never be so 
far alone but he will inspire me with his spirit, and help 
me in ways I have not known.—Edward Everett Hale. 
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I cannot give my Maker 
Rare gifts from wood and field, 
For his are all the treasures 
That earth and forest yield; 
Nor yet on smoking altar 
My costly homage pay. 
This sacrifice I offer,— 
The service of to-day. 
—C. F. Richardson. 
ad 


The more we look at the world with intelligent and 
loving eyes, the more the world means to us. The 
more we look at each other’s faces with intelligence and 
love, the more human beings mean to us. The more we 
think of the fathomless depths and the lofty heights of 
being, and of the Being that fills being and is the source 
of it, the more it will mean to us,—Charles G. Ames. 
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Improving Our Machine. 


BY REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


Being Congregationalists, Unitarians have 
a certain kind of machine with which to 
accomplish certain results in church work. 
It is true that the papal and the Episcopal 
and the Presbyterian folk poke fun at our 
machine, and call it a perilous innovation. 
They tell us that it wobbles in the eccentric, 
creaks in the bearings, leaks in the lower 
steam-port, and the cylinder is out of joint 
with the piston, all of which may be true 
(and I verily believe that more than half of 
it is). Nevertheless, it is our machine, the 
only one we have or are likely to get; and 
we are compelled to run it. It may be true 
also that we do not quite understand the 
relation of the governor to the snifting- 
valve. I presume that two-thirds of us 
can’t tell one from the other, though we 
are all looking wise and maintaining a ponder- 
ous silence. 

It may be, as I say, that we do not know 
how to get such results from this Congrega- 
tional machine as it is really capable of turn- 
ing out. But it is palpably and irrefutably 
true that we know less about running the 
other fellow’s machine. Failing with our 
own, we shall not succeed by turning to 
his, and mixing the two in a hopeless con- 
fusion of cog-wheels. We must stick to our 
machine merely because it is ours. Con- 
gregationalism has grown out of us and people 
like us, not we out of it. It is a natural 
tool in our hands, if we will so look at it. 
Nobody need be afraid that a “bishop” will 
be created in the natural order of our work. 
In the first place, nobody in the Unitarian 
Church desires to be a bishop, or would take 
the position at any price. This, simply 
because it is no more consonant with Uni- 
tarian principles to be a bishop and ‘‘gov- 
ern” people than it is to be a layman sub- 
ject to such government. If one is a Uni- 
tarian at all, the idea of Episcopacy is for- 
eign to his thought. No officer of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association could get the 
consent of his own mind to be made a 
“boss.’ No minister of any Unitarian 
church would care to assume the dictator- 
ship of his own church or of any number of 
churches. Each man of us values his own 
freedom too much to wish to impose the 
weight of absolute authority upon another. 

This idea of drifting toward Episcopacy 
is absurd, for the reason that no man in the 
whole Congregational body could be found 
who would be willing to start the line of 
succession. A first bishop would be neces- 
sary to any move of the kind. As to the 
centralization of power, we need not fear 
that with our machine we shall ever be able 
to centralize too much energy or power in 
any particular part. Power in our system 
diffuses itself like electricity among steel 
rods. When we come to the hard pull 
where we need reserve force, we find the 
current too weak. Somebody over in Osh- 
kosh has tapped the wire, and left us stranded 
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at the foot of the grade. What we need is 
not more “authority” in the hands of any 
officer, but more reserve power concentrated 
somewhere, to be effective in the time of 
trial. I do not much care where this power 
to act is located. It would please me to 
see it stored up at 25 Beacon Street, because 
that is our natural head. I use the word 
advisedly. It is better than headquarters. 
One is a place where thinking is done, and 
the other is a mere matter of locality. We 
need a place where thinking is done for the 
body. We need officers who shall serve the 
Unitarian churches as the brain serves the 
members, whose business it shall be to think 
for those who are too busy with the details 
of special functions to keep the whole sys- 
tem in mind. 

But we need also certain power vested 
in the central office. I use the word ‘‘power,”’ 
because it is better than the word “authority.” 
It is not the authority to drive people or 
bulldoze them or command them or repri- 
mand them that I have in mind. I mean 
to say that the brain must have the power 
to send its message clearly and concisely 
as a matter of explicit instruction. Having 
thought clearly, it must be able to say to 
the hand, Move over here out of danger. 
To assume that the brain does this as a 
“dictator” is begging the question. If the 
body is to be preserved, the intelligence 
at the head, which sees the whole field, 
must have the power to act. As we stand 
to-day, we have legislators, but no execu- 
tives. Some may think that I have made 
a distinction without a difference. I reply 
that there is as much difference between 
power and authority in this matter as there 
is between the steam in the cylinder and 
the engineer. One is the dictator in his 
relation to the engine, and the other is the 
power to push a piston-rod when the ma- 
chinery ought. to start. I say that we waste 
a vast amount of power by diffusing it over 
the whole machine. The same power con- 
densed in one small cylinder would run the 
Unitarian movement and three more like it. 

The question before us is how to perfect 
the machine we have. We do leak in the 
lower steam-port and creak in the bearings. 
Let me illustrate. When a minister from 
another denomination desires to enter the 
Unitarian ministry, this is the journey 
which we require him to make. It reminds 
me of the intricate initiation ceremony of 
some secret society. He makes his appli- 
cation to a local fellowship committee. 
This local fellowship committee thoroughly 
investigates his case, and passes his appli- 
cation (approved) to the secretary of the 
general fellowship committee. This gen- 
eral fellowship committee, after again in- 
vestigating the case, notifies the chairman 
of every local fellowship committee in the 
United States. At the end of thirty days, 
if no objection has been raised, the poor 
applicant is finally admitted to the full en- 
joyment of our brotherhood. Now I ask 
why this red tape? Why trouble the gen- 
eral fellowship committee and all the numer- 
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ous local fellowship committees about a 
matter of which they know nothing and 
care nothing? Why not give the first local 
fellowship committee full power to accept 
or reject any candidate on his face value? 
If we object to this, then why not send the 
application to the general committee, and 
let it investigate and pass on the matter? 
Why have more than one fellowship com- 
mittee? In all seriousness, what is the 
need for a general fellowship committee? 
Can anybody say? Is not a local committee 
competent to say whether an applicant shall 
be admitted to our fellowship? If we must 
have two committees to do the work of one, 
then why not have the officers of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association empowered to 
act with the local committee? In plain 
words, why waste and scatter our power 
through a half-dozen committees, when one 
ought to do the work better? Any com- 
mittee of three intelligent persons is per- 
fectly competent to investigate the stand- 
ing of any applicant, and admit him to our 
fellowship. This local committee is more 
competent, because it is on the ground, and 
knows the situation. It is disgraceful for 
any denomination to keep applicants for 
the work in God’s kingdom waiting at the 
door, while a half-dozen committees pigeon- 
hole their applications, and forget all about 
the matter. 

In my own experience I have had two 
cases which amply illustrate my point. 
Some.time since a minister of Dallas, Tex., 
made application to me for admission into 
our fellowship. The members (three) of 
our local committee are widely separated 
as to distance. This application was ap- 
proved by me, and forwarded the next 
day to the other members of our Southern 
Committee. Beyond certain vague rumors 
of references and discussions I heard noth- 
ing more of this case. I supposed it had 
taken its course through the regular chan- 
nel, by way of the general secretary of the 
National Committee, to the various sub- 
committees. About three months later — 
Mr. Hawley of the Western field wrote to 
me, asking what had become of the appli- 
cation. Somewhere between our local fel- 
lowship committee and the general com- : 
mittee or the various sub-committees this 
matter had lost itself. I cast no blame on — 
any one for this deplorable state of affairs. 
Simply in the complex operation of innu- 
merable committees the matter lost itself. We 
are all at sea in our attempt to run our 
machine, because we have no centralized 
power to act. Here we kept a minister 
waiting at our door and a whole congrega- 
tion disturbed and worried, while each 
isolated member of twenty scattered 
mittees wondered why somebody did not 
something. Finally, a Western field se 
tary had to take hold of the matter, : 
untangle us, It is my firm belief t 
if Mr. Hawley had not undertaken this 
the sake of our reputation as a church) 
matter would still be shrouded in my: 
Now I submit that the first local fell 
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- committee was just as competent to settle 
this matter and hand the applicant his cre- 


dentials as the various committees that 
failed to do so. I would prefer to see this 
power vested in the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association, or I would prefer 
a committee of two empowered to act in 
such matters. Any method we might de- 
vise ought to simplify and correct this vast 
diffusion of power. 

A case more to the point will serve to 
adorn the tale. A couple of months since, 
a colored minister (from the Presbyterian 
Church) sought admission to our ministry. 
This was the first movement (so far as I 
know) of the negroes in the direction of 
Unitarianism. I studied the case with 
much interest. It was the idea of this 
applicant (Mr. Lane) to start a negro school 
at some Southern point, and run a Unitarian 
church in connection with it. He was well 
qualified for this work, and came to us with 
the very best credentials from his former 
church connections. A certain amount of 
haste was necessary to enable Mr. Lane to go 


to the May meetings and present his case 


in person. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was inclined to help him, but found 
itself unable to do so for the reason that 
the officers are not permitted to consider the 
cases of such applicants until they have been 
regularly admitted to our fellowship. When 
this situation presented, I began a wild, 
hopeless effort to get the matter through in 
time for the last meeting of the Association 
(June 9). Knowing that there would be no 
meetings after this one until September, 
Mr. Lane and I were more than anxious to 
have his credentials in Mr. Eliot’s hands in 
time for the Association to act at the June 
meeting. Our local Southern fellowship 
committee acted promptly. Mr. Lane was 
approved on his references and without 
serious waste of time. But just here we 
met our Waterloo. When the Southern 
committee undertook to present the appli- 
cation to the general committee, we discov- 
ered that the general secretary, Mr. More- 
house, had resigned, and no one had been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. Here, then, 
was a local committee trying to get the ear 
of a general committee that had no ear in 
order to have two dozen local committees 
approve something about which they knew 
nothing. The Southern committee was per- 
fectly competent to pass Mr. Lane to our 


ministry, and the Association was ready 


and anxious to help as soon as this was done; 
but all the machinery of our church had to 
stop and wait on-—a vacancy. 

In the meantime, Mr. Lane (encouraged 
by the attitude of the Association and my 


assurances) went to Dayton, Tenn., to work 


up his college. Together we investigated 
this field, and found the citizens of Dayton 


pv Pilling to co-operate with the American 


Association in the founding of 

. The time was ripe for just 
The city officials were 
us to take the initiatory steps. 
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management of the white and _ colored 
schools which would give us just the oppor- 
tunity we wished. The colored people 
of Dayton were begging us to make the 
move. Certain transfers of school property 
were waiting for us to begin. A peculiar 
situation seemed to open up for the partic- 
ular benefit of the Unitarian movement, 
but all this had to be put aside, 
because the steam in our church cylinder 
escaped faster than we could compress it. 
The June meeting was unable to consider 
Mr. Lane’s case for the one reason that his 
credentials had not reached the proper offi- 
cials. The matter is now tied up some- 
where between our Southern fellowship 
committee and the various local committees. 
The general committee is disabled, and the 
outlook generally hopeless. As a result, 
Mr. Lane, having given up his work with 
his former church connection, is left wholly 
at the mercy of a chance crust. The Asso- 
ciation cannot help him if it would. I am 
unable to provide for him and his family. 
He is forced to leave the ministry, and seek 
manual labor for support. The hands of 
all his orthodox friends are now turned 
against him. The question arises as to the 
possibility of his finding work. Owing to 
the undisguised prejudice of these former 
friends, he has already lost a position which 
offered him the means of support. He is 
a fine school-teacher, but a Unitarian can- 
not hope to receive a position of this kind 
where orthodox authorities preside. It may 
be months under our present system be- 
fore Mr. Lane’s credentials can reach Mr. 
Eliot. Miss Ophelia’s words, ‘“‘How shift- 
less!’ apply to our organization just here. 
My comment on all this is to the point. We 
have no business and no moral right to em- 
barrass and punish applicants to our minis- 
try by any such arrangement. We must 
devise some method of getting our ministers 
to work that will not keep them standing on 
our doorstep six months in an agony of sus- 
pense. I suggest that each conference be 
empowered to act finally and promptly. 
The fewer committees and the fewer people 
acting on these committees the better. If 
we must have somebody outside the local 
committee to set the seal of approval on its 
acts, let the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association be constituted a general 
committee. It is nonsense to notify some 
sub-committee in California that the com- 
mittee in Tennessee wants to admit a man 
to our ministry, What does an Oregon 
local committee know about an applicant 
in Tennessee? Its approval is of no value. 
The local committee must have the power 
to reject or accept, and that promptly. 
Somebody says that this arrangement will 
let ‘‘undesirable’ men into our ministry. 
Very well. It is better to let two or three 
rotten sticks into our pulpits than to keep 
a dozen good men waiting at our doors as 
if we doubted their moral integrity. I 
would rather have one committee on fel- 
lowship, and only one, in our denomina- 
tion than the system we now have, One 
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committee would get poked up to the point 
of action by a perfect fusillade of demands. 
As it stands now, we do not know where to 
poke. Here we stand like bewildered ants 
with the queen gone, ready to pitch into 
some committee if only somebody will point 
out the responsible parties. 

I would make this matter of admitting 
applicants so simple that there would be 
no chance for references and applications 
to get lost. The rush for our ministry is 
not so great that we need fear to overwork 
a committee. If my suggestions as to the 
remedy do not please, then I hope somebody 
will submit a better plan. At any cost of 
thought and conference and continued agi- 
tation, let us simplify and improve the sys- 
tem now in use. I am not at all sure that 
I can distinguish the snifting-valve from 
the governor in our cumbersome church 
machine, but I do know that an expert is 
needed to stop the creak in the bearings. 
Any novice can put his finger on one of 
these places. The worst creak I can point 
out is right here in these fellowship com- 
mittees. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Literature. 
Emerson’s Works.* 


This new and beautiful edition contains 
all that we have had in former editions, to- 
gether with matter unprinted during Emer- 
son’s lifetime, such as lectures, occasional ad- 
dresses, and other press writings. There is 
a biographical introduction and notes by 
Edward Waldo Emerson, and a general 
index. The first three volumes at hand show 
that everything has been done by the pub- 
lishers and editor to make this edition at- 
tractive for the perfection of its form and 
also for its new and notable features. 

Of the essays as they stand our readers 
will not expect of us any review, but only 
some account of that which makes this edi- 
tion unlike all others. We have first of all 
the biographical sketch which is brief, simple, 
and sufficient. In writing it Dr. Emerson 
attempts only to set before the reader a 
picture of Mr. Emerson, to correspond to 
the impression he makes through his writings. 
It is a model of brevity, sincerity, and artistic 
skill,—the skill of frankness and fidelity to 
nature. 

But the one most attractive novelty is 
the series of remarkable notes which are 
appended to the several volumes. In the 
text the reader will find a few unobtrusive 
figures which he may omit, if he will, while 
reading, but which, attended to, will intro- 
duce him to a series of notes which to the 
present writer seem to be unique among com- 
mentaries on the works of great men. We 
have an instinctive dislike of notes of every 
kind, a dislike which has been justified by 


* Centenary Epition, The Complete Works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Vols. i., ii., iii, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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much wearisome plodding among them in 
the study of ancient and modern literature. 
It has been, therefore, a delightful surprise 
to find these notes readable. We have done 
what we never did before, and what in ad- 
vance we should have said was impossible: 
we have read all the notes in these three 
volumes with growing interest and some- 
times a keen delight. We have not only 
read many of them with reference to the 
text, but have found that taking them just 
as they are, independent of the passages 
which they illuminate, they can be read 
with interest, and that they furnish. what 
is really a complete biographical sketch of Mr. 
Emerson. No one but his son could have 
written these notes, because no one but he 
could have had the intimate personal knowl- 
edge out of which he wrote them, and, what 
is better still, the atmosphere through which 
with naive unconsciousness he unveils the 
family life and the part Mr. Emerson played 
in it. The touches of the note-maker are 
so delicate that one can hardly tell how the 
impression is conveyed, which he does con- 
vey, concerning the life and character of Mr. 
Emerson. Evidently arranged without defi- 
nite intention, but because each note assists 
to an understanding of the text, we have 
brief references to Mr. Emerson’s habits and 
doings which, beginning with his boyhood, 
sets him before us in a succession of charac- 
teristic attitudes in his mother’s house and 
in college; in the parish and the pulpit; in 
his home, with his wife, his children, and his 
kinsfolk; in company, with Thoreau and Al- 
cott; with the reformers and the cranks; in 
his garden, in the woods, and in the town 
meetings. Each delicate touch adds a new 
stroke to the picture which rises before us, 
growing with the mere reading of these notes. 
Take, for instance, one of the many which 
shows how his life was shaped. We have 
in the essay on History the Luther story 
which reads as follows: ‘‘How many times 
in the history of the world has the Luther 
of the day had to lament the decay of piety 
in his own household! ‘Doctor,’ said his 
wife to Martin Ither one day, ‘how is it 
that, whilst subject to papacy, we prayed so 
often and with such fervor, whilst now we 
pray with the utmost coldness and very 
seldom?” Attention is called to this in a 
note which is all the more significant because 
it comes out of the memory of a child of the 
household. In the note we read, “The re- 
spect for the old religion that made New 
England remained deeply ingrained in Mr. 
Emerson, though he had left that phase of 
belief and spiritual growth behind. Yet it 
was always before him in the fiery faith of 
his aunt Mary, and in his own household in 
the devoted Christianity of his mother and 
his wife. He was aware of the losses that 
might well accompany too extreme reaction 
from early faith, and the Luther anecdote 
might well have had something akin to it in 
his domestic experience.” 

It is interesting to find that many passages 
in his prose and poetry came out of ideas 
and books with which Emerson made his 
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children familiar. He took them into his 
confidence, gave them the best that was in 
his mind, with serene assurance that they 
would either understand it or grow up to it,— 
an assurance which these notes seem to jus- 
tify. Still, he trusted with discrimination, 
as the following note shows: “Once, after a 
conversation in which a radical had explained 
that the death of Jesus might have been 
simulated and planned beforehand for effect 
on the people, and he thereafter kept in 
hiding, Mrs. Emerson said to her husband, 
‘Should you have liked to have the children 
hear that?’ ‘No,’ he answered, ‘it is odious 
to have lilies pulled up, and skunk-cabbages 
planted in their places.” A youth wished 
Mr. Emerson to introduce him to Mr. Long- 
fellow. The cautious philosopher replied 
that he would do so if his young friend could 
truthfully say that he stood in such relation 
to the genius of the poet as made it fitting. 
This the youth decided he could not do. 

It is interesting to see how the same ideas 
were by Emerson expressed first in prose and 
then afterward in poetry, and how at the 
critical moments in his experience he set 
himself free by creating some poetic charac- 
ter to whom he transferred his problems and 
their answers. In the notes, for instance, 
there are frequent references to the poem 
“Uriel” who represented his own experience 
written large. 

Emerson’s well-known doctrine concerning 
gifts is illustrated by notes from his journal, 
showing how gifts which cost little or nothing 
may be most valuable. One was a bird-box 
nailed on his barn, which for fifteen years 
had never failed to house a melodious family, 
“adorning the place, and singing its praises.” 
Once John Thoreau took his little son Waldo 
to a daguerreotypist’s, and had his picture 
taken. ‘‘A few months after,” he says, 
“my boy died, and I have since to thank 
John Thoreau for that wise and gentle piece 
of friendship.” Again several friends sent 
him thirty-one trees, pines and chestnuts, 
which he accepted with gratitude because 
they cost little and promised much. ‘After 
sixty-five years they still shelter and adorn 
his house.” 

In many notes Mr. Emerson’s relations to 
his friends the reformers, his friends the 
idealists, and his other friends the cranks, 
are fully set forth. They show his wisdom, 
his courage, his interest in all great move- 
ments of reform, and the perfect balance 
that he maintained—a balance of mind 
which is well illustrated as an hereditary 
trait in these sagacious notes. 


THE CaLL OF THE WILD. By Jack Lon- 
don. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—Before praising without reserve this 
remarkable book, the psychologist must 
make a protest similar to that recently made 
by Mr. Burroughs in regard to the writing 
of natural history. The author puts into the 
mind of a dog ideas that no dog could by any 
possibility have,—ideas, indeed, that human 
beings did not have until within fifty years. 
The experience of the dog who is the hero of 
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this narrative, in this respect is similar to 
that of Charlie Mears in Kipling’s The Best 
Story in the World. The dog has mem- 
ories of the prehistoric man at the time when 
the ancestral dog, whose impulses are re- 
corded in the instincts of his modern descend- 
ants, was running wild. Briefly, then, this 
is the story of a magnificent animal born of 
a St. Bernard and a shepherd dog, stolen 


from his home in California, taken to the 


Klondike, set to pull in harness until he 
works out his fortune, comes to himself, 
wins his liberty, and becomes the leader of 
a pack of wolves. The story is worked out 
with great skill and power, and is true to 
nature in that it represents the earliest in- 
stincts and the primitive passions as most 
permanent throughout all generations, and 
powerful to assert themselves even in the 
high-bred descendants of a wild race. The 
story might have had a man for its hero 
instead of a dog, and, changing the instincts, 
might have displayed the same primitive 
instincts reverting under favoring circum- 
stances to the savagery through which human 
nature once expressed itself. While no 
dog could think the thoughts that are at- 
tributed to Buck, the hero of this tale, we 
are willing enough to believe that such a dog 
could have acted as he did, and have the 
masterful experiences which made him at 
last the leader of a pack of wolves, and a 
wolf like the rest of them, plus the advan- 
tages of civilization. 


QUESTIONABLE SHAPES. By W. D. How- 
ells. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Three ghost stories by Mr. Howells offer 
comparison with those by Miss Wilkins re- 
cently noticed. Mr. Howells keeps close 
to the border-line of the actual. His ghosts 
are discussed and brought to the test of 
scientific observation, while Miss Wilkins 
projects herself so boldly into the realm of 
the supernatural that it is the matter-of- 
fact, the obvious, the commonplace, which 
deceives the very elect, not the unusual and 
uncomprehended. ‘The first of Mr. Howells’s 
three stories is not about a ghost, but about 
the effect which a ghost produced. We are 
not told in what form the spirit appeared, 
nor what he did after appearing. The ghost- 
observer decided later that it presaged the 
most important event of his life, the meeting 
with the woman he afterward married; and 
he states his belief in this Howellsesque sen- 
tence: “If that was what the apparition 
meant to portend, it could not have inti- 
mated it by more noble and impressive 


behavior. Simply to be there, and then to 
be gone, and leave the rest to us! It was 
majestic! It was—delicate!’ The other 


two stories have an other-world atmosphere, 
entirely lacking in the first and longest os 


& Co. $1.50.—It is something of a liter 
event that Mr. Hardy has re-entered © 
field of fiction-writing; and it is no surprise 
to read that his novel, which attracted pop- 
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ular favor while it was running as a serial 
in the Aflantic, is one of the “three best 
sellers’ of the season in New York. It is 
in this city and in a New England village 
of easy access that the scenes of the story 
are set. Although Mr. Hardy’s experiences 
as a diplomatist do not enter into his novel 
in the form of incident or setting, yet the 
characters suggest a certain cosmopolitan 
training. Jack Temple has been brought 
over from The Wind of Destiny, and is as 
much of a hero as the book contains. The 
interest one takes in the development of the 
plot is social rather than individual. The 
people are well-bred, or mainly so, clever, 
and remarkably good company; and that 
they pair off in three love-stories gives the 
reader the excuse for reading about them. 
Mr. Hardy was United States minister to 
Servia in 1899-1901. One wonders what 
he would do with a story based on such sen- 
sational, not to say melodramatic, events 
as have been proved simply sober facts there 
recently. 


THE ScreNcES. By Edward S. Holden. 


‘Boston: Ginn & Co.—These chapters on the 


science of natural phenomena are intended 
to waken the natural imagination of children, 
to stimulate observation of the world around 
them, and to excite lasting interest in the 
sciences. ‘The rising and setting of the stars, 
the phases of the moon, the wonders of elec- 
tricity, the science of the weather, of physi- 
cal changes, and of the different phenomena 
of land and sea, are discussed in successive 
conversations in such a way as to become 
intelligible and interesting to young readers. 
This is not a text-book, but a reading book, 
and will be found especially convenient for 
reference and illustration in the home. 


lire Lessons. By J. F. Thompson. 
Boston: Eugene F. Endicott. 75 cents.— 
Mr. Thompson is the pastor of a Universalist 
church in Jersey City, who has contributed 
paragraphs and short selections from ser- 
mons to various denominational publica- 
tions. Some of these short articles with 
others similar in form are now collected in 
book form, and they make a book of helpful 
interpretation of the duties and privileges 
of “common daily life.’”’ The selections are 
not separated by subjects nor by arbitrary 
division into chapters. They emphasize the 
beauty and worth of kindness, faith, gener- 
osity, and kindred virtues, direct attention 
to the lessons of the natural world, and urge 
the unwavering pursuit of spiritual attain- 
ment. 


Miscellaneous. 


On the Trail of Moses is a collection of ser- 
mons which were delivered in a series of re- 
vival meetings held by Dr. Louis Albert 


; ‘Banks during last January in the church of 


. he is pastor, the Grace Methodist 
al Church of New York City. From 
nts in the story of Moses, from the 
he was discovered by Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ntil his mystic burial upon Mt. Pisgah, 
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Dr. Banks has drawn striking illustrations 
of the truths which he endeavors to present, 
and which must have appealed strongly to 
his hearers. Dr. Banks’s directness of style 
crowded with anecdote and illustration is 
well known among those familiar with this 
class of literature, since this is at least the 
sixth volume of revival sermons that he has 
published, besides eighteen other books, 
which include not only sermons, but talks, 
personal experiences, and books adapted to 
young people. The book is published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price $1.20 
net. 


The Magazines. 


—— 


The New Church Review, a quarterly jour- 
nal of the Christian thought and life set forth 
from the Scriptures by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, is now entering upon its tenth year. 
It contains thoughtful articles written from 
the New Church point of view. Rev. The- 
odore F. Wright, Ph.D., is its managing 
editor. Among the articles in the current 
number is the address by James Reed, de- 
livered to the Massachusetts Association 
in April, ‘“‘What Laymen can do for the 
Church”; and this is appropriately followed 
by “The Ministry from a Layman’s Point 
of View,” written by Albert Mason. Sev- 
eral of the articles are expositions of, or 
estimates of, Swedenborg’s philosophy. 
William H. Mayhew reviews at length Ly- 
man Abbott’s The Other Room in an article 
entitled ‘Immortality and Divine Reve- 
lation.” The editorial department includes 
short articles, beginning with an estimate 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. It includes 
sub-departments of Biblical and doctrinal 
studies and current literature. 
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Hymnal 
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The Dome. 
To the Loser. 


So you’ve lost the race, lad? 
Ran it clean and fast? 

Beaten at the tape, lad? 
Rough? Yes, but it is past. 
Never mind the losing ; f 

Think of how you ran. 
Smile, and shut your teeth, lad; 
Take it like a man! 


Not the winning counts, lad. 
But the winning fair ; 

Not the losing shames, lad, 
But the weak despair, 

So when failure stuns you, 
Don’t forget your plan. 

Smile, and shut your teeth, lad ; 
Take it like a man ! 


Diamonds turn to paste, lad: 
Night succeeds to morn. 

Where you’d pluck a rose, lad, 
Oft you grasp a thorn! 

Time will heal the bleeding: 
Life is but a span. 

Smile, and shut your teeth, lad; 
Take it like a man! 


Then when sunset comes, lad, 
When your fighting’s through, 

And the Silent Guest, lad, 
Fills your cup for you, 

Shrink not, grasp it boldly: 
End as you began. 

Smile, and close your eyes, lad; 
And take it like a man! 


—C. F. Lester, in Success. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Lady Susan. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


The Lady Susan lay on a cellar door. 
There was a smile on her face, but she was 
lonely, nevertheless. No voice had called 
her name the whole long morning; and, ex- 
cept a venturesome white chicken who 
pecked at the buttons on her shoes, she 
had had no company. She was quite neg- 
lected, and the reason was not far to seek. 

The little girl in whose arms she had been 
petted and scolded and cuddled through so 
many happy hours had a new doll,—a doll 
with a china head and black china shoes and 
a soft place in her body that squeaked when 
you pressed it. The Lady Susan had only 
a cloth head with blue buttons for eyes and 
cloth feet,—though she wore real shoes,— 
and could make no noise at all except a 
thump when she was dropped on the floor. 
So for many days she had been left on the 
cellar door, quite forgotten. If her disposi- 
tion had been less sweet and her features 
painted on with poorer paint, she would have 
lost her smile entirely. As it was, she still 
looked cheerful, and that was why something 
happened as it did. 

When the chicken, succeeding at last in 
swallowing one of the loose buttons, had 
gone away, wondering why things that 
looked good didn’t always taste good, the 
Lady Susan heard a welcome sound. 

The little girl, whose name was Pauline, 
was coming. She had the other doll on her 
arm, and was talking to it. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am going to take you 
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a long journey, way past the barn and the 
pasture to a big wood. You needn’t be 
afraid. I know the way, and I’ll take care 
of you.” 

By this time she had got quite round the 
house; and, when she saw the Lady Susan 
stretched out on the cellar door, she looked 
quickly in another direction. 

“Let’s pretend we don’t see her,’ she 
whispered, and hurried past. 

But she only went a little way, and then 
turned back. 

“T think I'll just say good-bye to her.” 

She stood still, and called out loud:— 

“Lady Susan, mother’s got company, and 
I’m going to take the Princess on a journey. 
She’s a stranger, and besides—well—besides 
I want to. Maybe, if you’re good, next time 
I'll take you.” 

The Lady Susan smiled on, and Pauline, 
watching her, felt uneasy. 

“Dear me,” she said to the Princess, ‘I 
s’pose she thinks she ought to go, and I don’t 
want to take her a bit. She’s dreadfully 
heavy! What would you do?” 

But the Princess seemed to have no opin- 
ion in the matter. She looked quite indiffer- 
ent. 

“Well,” concluded Pauline, slowly, ‘I can 
take her; but it’s a great bother, and I 
shouldn’t think she’d want to come where 
she isn’t wanted.” 

She put the Princess more carefully on 
one arm, and impatiently tucked the Lady 
Susan under the other, and started again 
down the path. 

It took a long time to reach the big wood; 
for the way lay through a garden where cur- 
rants were all ready to pick; and by an old 
orchard where apples were ripening, and past 
acorn field where a funny scarecrow danced 
on a pole. 

The Princess was always carried carefully; 
but sometimes the Lady Susan was held by 
one arm, sometimes by one foot, and often 
had her head bumped on the hubbly ground; 
and, when they had crawled under the past- 
ure bars, it was to the Princess that every- 
thing was pointed out. 

The red pigeon plums were made into a 
necklace for her to wear, the crinkly gray 
moss was piled up for her to sit on, and it 
was she who was held over the brook to look 
at herself. 

After a while Pauline began to feel hungry, 
and decided it was time to go home; but, 
when she tried to think which way was home, 
she couldn’t tell. There was no path, and 
the woods looked the same all around her. 

Her forehead began to wrinkle, and her 
mouth began to quiver. 

“Princess,” she said, ‘I can’t think just 
this minute how to go home.” 

The Princess looked past Pauline as if it 
was no affair of hers, and she didn’t care. 

“But, Princess, I believe I’m going to be 
afraid.” 

Still the Princess looked untouched. 

Pauline was ready to cry, and in her dis- 
tress she turned to the other doll. 

“Lady Susan, I’m most sure we're lost.” 
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And now the Lady Susan had her chance. 
The smile on her face was so cheerful and 
the blue button eyes looked so comforting 
that Pauline hugged the big body to her, and 
decided not to cry yet. 

“You aren’t afraid, are you, Lady Susan?” 
she asked, sitting down on a fallen tree. “TI 
won't be either. The Princess is a stranger, 
and don’t know these woods; but you and 
I aren’t a bit afraid. We won’t go any 
farther, for we might get more lost. We'll 
just sit here, and somebody will come and 
find us surely. 

It seemed hours and hours before any one 
came; but always, when Pauline began to feel 
like crying, she looked at the Lady Susan, 
and the tears didn’t come. 

At last there was the sound of voices; and, 
in another minute, Pauline’s father and 
mother and the hired man and the company 
came hurrying into the wood. They hugged 
her and kissed her and scolded her all in a 
breath, and then her father lifted her up in 
his arms. 

“Tl carry you, and your mother can carry 
the dolls.” 

But Pauline hugged Lady Susan tighter. 

“TI want to carry her myself,’ she said, 
remembering how she had bumped and neg- 
lected her old playmate on the way to the 
woods. “I want to.” 

So they went home, through the fields, a 
happy procession; and the Lady Susan, for- 
getting the long hours on the cellar door, 
was as happy as any one. 


A Shetland Pony Farm. 


A Shetland pony farm, where ponies are 
raised and trained for their life-work, is full 
of interest to one who admires the gentle 
little creatures. The Chicago Tribune de- 
scribes such a farm, located in Wayne County, 
Indiana, where about two hundred of the 
little animals are raised every year. 

There are warm barns with long rows of 
straw-littered stalls. Overhead are mows 
of sweet-smelling hay, and a trough of pure 
running water sparkles and gurgles at one 
end of each barn. 

Each stall contains a pony, and they are 
all as quiet and well behaved as a thoroughly 
disciplined school of children. If a stranger 
enters the barn, it is instantly known by 
every pony there; and there is a turning of 
heads and a switching of tails indicative of 
restrained curiosity. 

There is a broad and long space of clean 
flooring between the two rows of stalls. To 
walk along this floor and inspect the ponies 
from the rear recalls the remark of a famous 
man about Chinamen, “They all look alike 
until seen separately.’ In training the 
ponies, kindness is practised under all cir- 
cumstances. When the little pony colt, 
which a man can take up in his arms and | 
carry about, is strong enough to run oot 
play with its mother, a little halter is put on on 
it, and it is taught to lead and start and stop 
at the word. When it grows stronger, 
is not yet fully grown, a little set of 1 
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harness with silver buckles is fitted on it. 

and it is driven about with reins. A gentle 
pressure of the bit on the tender mouth is 
sufficient to guide it. 

Later on it is hitched to a little yellow 
cart, and trotted about the smooth gravel 
drives that wind among stately trees in every 
direction. It is taken close to puffing loco- 
motives and alongside queer-looking vehicles, 
and into the neighborhood of shops where 
there is the sound of clanging iron and pound- 
ing hammers and ringing bells. Its actions 
under all these conditions are carefully noted 
and recorded, and its special qualifications 
for particular purposes fully ascertained. 

It has been learned at this farm that a 
pony’s natural characteristics are not easily 
changed, although vicious propensities may 
in a measure be subdued, and a timid, shrink- 
ing spirit encouraged by kindness to assume 
more confidence and aggressiveness. 

It is never attempted to teach the ponies 
any special tricks, the sole purpose being to 
make them useful, tractable, and safe under 
all circumstances. When a pony is sold and 

. started away from the only home and friends 
it has ever known, the purchaser is recom- 
mended to be kind and considerate to it at 
all times. 


A Bright Little Dog. 


There are imitations everywhere, but the 
dog whose doings are recorded in Popular 
Science News was possibly one of the best 
4 canine mimics on record. His name was 
' Scott, and he was a puppy newly introduced 
into a certain family circle. In a neighbor- 
ing house lived Rab, a dog that had grown 
to an age of dignity and responsibility. 
At first the older dog ignored the puppy, 
which in appearance was almost an exact 
; picture of himself. Then the two became 
firm friends. Scott was an attendant on 
Rab’s every movement. They ate together, 
slept together, and hunted together. 

They were also as one in barking at pass- 
ing teams. Now barking at teams was 
forbidden, and brought many whippings; 
but the temptation was strong, and the 
master and mistress were not always present. 
The sight of the hose-cart whirling past one 
day, with rattle and clatter, was a challenge 
no high-spirited dog could resist. It gave 
Rab an opportunity te show his young 
friend how close to a flying hose-cart it is 
possible to run with impunity. Alas for 
his pride! He ran an inch too near, or the 
cart swerved slightly, and the wheel passed 
over one of Rab’s paws. Although the 
injury was scientifically treated, Rab was 
ever after forced to go on three legs and 
_ hold the injured paw suspended. 

_ Scott noticed Rab’s changed method of 
locomotion, and, like the thorough courtier 
he was, immediately adopted the new gait. 
> was so clever in his imitation that it was 
ult to tell which dog went lame from 
, and which limped because he 
it desirable and graceful. Close 
ion, however, showed that Scott’s 
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shapely paw lacked the helpless hang of the 
older dog’s wounded member, and that the 
saucy cock of his ears was at variance with 
the mournful hang of Rab’s. 

Scott was a consistent cheat, always hold- 
ing up the same paw that Rab did, and never 
forgetting his voluntary lameness, except on 
occasions of great excitement, when he was 
in too great a hurry, having four legs, to 
confine himself to the use of three. 


Cleaning House. 


Dolly’s clothes are on the line, 
Dolly’s dishes fairly shine ; 
Dolly’s home is swept all through, 
Chairs and tables look like new. 
Dolly’s little mother, May, 

Has been cleaning house to-day. 


Picture books, a goodly row, 

Such a pretty order show; 

Games and blocks all put in place, 

Pencils in the drawing-case. 

“I’m so tired,’’ says little May, 

“*T’ve been cleaning house to-day.” 
—E£E.E. Hewitt, in Sunbeam, 


Mrs. Weldon’s Mail. 


The Weldons lived in the country, and 
of course the letter-man did not go around 
to the houses with mail as they do in the 
city. The mail came to the store in the 
village about three miles away, and had to 
be brought up to the houses by the people 
themselves. In the Weldon’s neighbor- 
hood, anybody who went to the store brought 
up mail that happened to come in for any 
of the rest, as well as their own; so most 
of them had boxes put on their gate-posts 
for the letters or papers to be dropped in. 

The Weldons had one by their front gate. 

One morning, when Johnny was going 
out to get the milk from the milkman, his 
mother said to him, ‘‘See if there is anything 
in the letter-box, dear.” 

In a few moments Johnny went in, laugh- 
ing. 

“Was 
mother. 

“Ves, ma’am: come out and look at the 
queer mail we have this morning.” 

Mrs, Weldon followed the boy to the gate, 
and what do you think she saw? 

That box was packed full of twigs and 
other stuff that birds use in building nests, 
and on a tree near by sat a little brown 
wren, scolding in her own bird-language as 
hard as she could because the Weldons were 
by her nest. 

“Well, birdie, I’m sorry to destroy your 
home,” Mrs. Weldon said; ‘but we must 
have the box for our mail.’’ And she took 
the stuff all out of it, and threw it away. 

About an hour afterward when Mrs. 
Weldon happened to go to the front gate, 
she found a nest in that box again, The 
nest was all finished, and the hole where 
the mail went in was stuffed so full of twigs 
that nothing larger than the wren could enter. 

On a tree near by sat that little wren, 
and not much farther off sat another wren 
that was probably her mate. Both of them 


there anything?’ inquired his 
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looked sharply at Mrs. Weldon, as much as 
to say, ‘“What are you going to do about it, 
now?” 

“Oh, well! keep your nest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wren,” the lady said. “You deserve to 
stay for working so hard. We shall have 
to manage some other way about the mail.” 
S. Jennie Smith, the Sunday-School 
Times. 
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An Adopted Mother. 


Arthur Allan was a very tender-hearted 
little boy, and there were tears in his eyes 
when he came into the kitchen one morning 
carrying in his arms a big brown hen, which 
had been run over by a hay-wagon and 
killed. 

“What will become of Brownie’s little 
chickens, mamma?” he asked. “They are 
out under a currant-bush, all peeping for 
their mother.” 

Mrs. Allan went out in the garden with 
Arthur to look at the poor little chickens. 
There were thirteen of the yellow, fluffy 
little things, and they were only three days 
old. 

“They mustn’t die,” said Arthur. | 
take care of them myself.” 

He brought a basket, and put all the little 
chickens into it. Then he carried them off 
to an empty oat bin in the barn, where there 
was plenty of room for them to run about. 

The next morning, when Mrs, Allan went 
out to the barn to tell Arthur to hunt for 
some eggs, she stopped at the oat bin to 
look at the motherless little chickens. 

There in one corner of the bin hung the 
big feather duster, and gathered under it © 
were all the little chickens! 

“T thought the duster could be a mother 
to them, mamma,” said Arthur. So Mrs. 
Allan let the duster hang in the bin, and the 
thirteen little chickens gathered under it 
until they were old enough to roost on a 
bar.—Florence Hallowell Hoyt, in Youth's 
Companion. 
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One day Lita fell down the step. She 
had her doll in her arm, and, like a true little 
mother, held it up, as she fell, out of harm’s 
way. Asshe got up, sobbing, she exclaimed: 
“‘Wh-wh-what’s the matter, dolly? You 
needn’t cry: it’s me that’s hurt!’’—Little 
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Good News. 


The Last Pope and the Next. 


The universal interest and sympathy of 
the Christian world at the announcement 
of the sickness and death of the pope is 
very interesting. 

His predecessor, Pius IX., was a prince 
who had 
tried to do his duty, and he had been pre- 
vented from doing it, and had succumbed 
to the local authorities around him. For 
this the world was sorry; but, when he died, 
it did not express its sorrow in the language 
of such universal sympathy as has shown 
itself now. A hundred years ago the people 
of America would neither have known nor 
cared whether the pope were dead or alive. 
Outside the Catholic clergy there are not 
a thousand people in America now who 
know whothe pope was in the year 1803. 

That is a question of interest which asks 
why there is so much more attention paid 
to the dying hours of this pope. Is it that 
the papacy became a more important factor 
in modern civilization, or is it that modern 
civilization is well aware that its power is 
restricted ? 

And to Americans another interesting 
question comes up. There are ten million 
Catholics in America. There are five or 
six million Catholics in Great Britain. In 
the assembly of cardinals which is to name 
the pope’s successor, these sixteen million 
people are represented by only two electors, 
as we should call them, yet they constitute 
a twelfth part of the Catholic Church; and 
it is a twelfth part which far outweighs in 
wealth, in learning, and in the understand- 
ing of the times all the other eleven-twelfths. 
Inevitably the question presents itself to 
American and English Catholics, Why should 
we be an insignificant ornament attached 
to the conclave, and why should our two 
representatives be infallibly outvoted by 
a coterie of gentlemen from Rome and its 
neighborhood? 

The first of these questions relates to the 
real power of the late pope and to his success 
in the assertions of the spiritual supremacy 
in Christendom. A century ago, even at 
the time when the papal power was most 
depressed under the conquests of France, 
it was the habit of men to speak of the Cath- 
olic Church as holding a large majority of 
the people of Christendom. No such state- 
ment could be made now. The. ordinary 
estimate of numbers supposes roughly that 
the Roman Catholic world comprises about 
half the population of Christendom, and that 
the other half is divided between that origi- 
nal church from which the Roman Catholic 
Church was the first of dissenters and the 
various Protestant establishments. 

As to power in the mutual arrangements 
of Christendom, every one knows that Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and 
the United States, the Six Great Powers, so 
called, of modern political geography, are 


interested the world. He had 
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absolutely opposed to the exercise of any 
political rights by the Bishop of Rome. 
Austria would be called another of the great 
powers. But, if the gentlemen who manage 
the politics of the Vatican were to look to 
Austria for much help in their contention 
with the King of Italy, they would find 
themselves sadly disappointed. It is easy, 
then, to see that the reason why the Protes- 
tant world and the Greek Church expresses 
a cordial sympathy with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the occasion of the death of 
the pope comes from the acknowledged fact 
that the years of his administration have 
marked the end of the sway of Rome over 
the conscience of the larger part of the 
Christian world. 

Leo XIII. showed his admirable wisdom 
in many ways. The duty which demanded 
the most of sacrifice to himself he readily 
performed. It was the duty of abnegation. 
He did not interfere when he could not inter- 
fere. He did not complain when complaint 
was useless. 

Meanwhile the worlu has been growing 
smaller and smaller. In the time of Arch- 
bishop Carroll, the first Catholic archbishop 
in the United States, there were not a hun- 
dred Americans who had seen the pope. 
In our time there are millions on millions 
who have the picture of Leo XIII., who 
have read his encyclical letters and his beau- 
tiful poems. There are thousands upon 
thousands who have received his personal 
blessing, and have conversed with him in 
the palace which they have called his prison. 
The Catholic Church has gained, as every 
other religious organization has gained, in the 
cordial and mutual sympathy which grows 
up naturally as the children of God are them- 
selves trained in closer relations with each 
other. 

It would be a favorable time for the organs 
of the Catholic Church in America to ex- 
plain more definitely than they are apt to 
do, to their American readers, precisely 
what are and what are not the powers of 
that ecclesiastical government which is to 
be re-established by the Vatican. One of 
our most distinguished ecclesiastics of that 
order said the other day that he hoped that 
the conclave would give to the world a suc- 
cessor to Leo XIII. who would be his equal 
in the administration of the great powers 
intrusted to him. “He hoped?” Did he 
only hope? Was he not certain? Is it not 
the centre of the whole contention of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the statement that 
a pope elected in this remarkable fashion 
is really appointed by Almighty God in a 
miracle regularly required when the con- 
clave of cardinals meet together? Has not 
every claim made for Leo XIII. by the 
Catholic Church been made on the ground 
that here is a divine messenger, the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, appointed just as certainly 
and as directly as Saint Peter was appointed, 
who, we are told, was the first of these princes 
of the Church? What other ground is there 
why a body of Italian gentlemen should 
appoint the Bishop, say, of Maine or of 
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Montana, and what other reason is there 
for telling the Micmacs of Maine or the 
ranchmen of Montana that they are to sub- 
mit to such and such authority in the most 
essential things of life? Why, unless the 
head of the Church in Rome is divinely, 
immediately, and miraculously appointed 
by the present will of God? 

We ought to have it explained to us on 
what ground it is that this nation, sensitive 


to the last degree as to foreign interference, 


submits, or is expected to submit, to a for- 
eign authority in matters so critical, and, in- 
deed, so sacred. 

This would be a favorable time, indeed, 
for our Catholic friends to look up a matter 
in the history of the United States. 

When in 1783 the independence of the 
United States was established by the Treaty 
of Versailles, our envoy in Paris, Benjamin 
Franklin, was waited upon by the vicar of 
the pope. Papal authority asked Franklin 
if the Continental Congress would not name 
some American Catholics who would com- 
mand respect in their own country from 
whose number the pope might select the first 
Catholic archbishop. Franklin, as it must 
be confessed, cared as little for such things 
as did Gallio. He knew little about them, 
and it does not appear that he ever even 
answered the letter. Observe, there was 
not a country on the continent of Europe 
where the government would have permitted 
the pope to appoint a bishop without its 
cognizance. But in our free and easy way 
we did not so much as answer the request 
of the pope that some national authority 
here should name the candidates. So, after 
waiting a fitting length of time, the pope 
appointed the bishops himself, exactly as 
the A. B. F. M. sent out Judd and Armstrong 
as missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. 
Exactly in that way are the bishops of the 
United States appointed to-day. Our ex- 
cellent neighbor, Dr. Williams, or the Bishop 
of Maine and of New York, are appointed 
under the authority which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church naturally enough takes in the 
parts of the infidel. Yet at this moment 
the strongest constituency in the Roman 
Catholic Church in the world is the Roman 
Catholic Church of America. Possibly our 
friends of the Roman Catholic press will tell 
us what is the exact ground on which they 
now place an appointment which takes away 
from them the power which the govern- 
ments of Austria and Spain enjoy. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Impediments to Religious Marriage. 


The impediment of disparitas cultus (dif- 
ference of Christian worship) applies to the — 
case of the marriage of a Christian with either 
an unbaptized person or one who is a member 


sulman. Of course, in such a case there 1 
be and doubtless is a valid civil contr 
which will be recognized and sanctioned 
the State, but then the office of the p 


is to administer sacraments, and not to make 

- valid civil contracts. As marriage is a sac- 
rament, baptism is an indispensable and 

necessary requirement, and no priest can 
consent to bless such a union. 

If such unions are thus prohibited, the case 
where one of the parties is a Jew must be 
treated in precisely the same way. In- 
stances of marriages between Jews and Chris- 
tians are by no means uncommon, and there 
is every probability that in the present lax 
morality of society they will increase rather 
than diminish. ‘The priest, therefore, should 
always be on his guard, lest he should be 
misled or deceived. The very least that he 

can do is to make careful inquiries in case 
either of the parties is unknown to him, and, 
should he find that baptism is wanting or 
that the man or the woman is not a Chris- 
tian, his line of action is clear. He must 
insist upon the forsaking of the false religion, 
and require the unbaptized person to receive 
holy baptism, or he cannot officiate. 

No doubt this sounds harsh and severe, 
‘especially when the case of modern Unita- 
rians is considered. But when the fact is 

_ recalled that Unitarianism has for its founda 
tion the denial of our blessed Lord, ‘and that 
it has no sacraments whatever (its sacra- 
ment of baptism, if its meaningless and empty 
form can by any stretch of words be so called, 
is defective in matter and form), there can 
be no doubt as to what is the only course 
to pursue. In the case of other sects which 
are notoriously loose and careless about 
baptism, the safest and the wisest course 
would be to administer hypothetical bap- 
tism.—From the Church Eclectic. 


America in England. 


In a speech in London on the 4th of July, 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate among other good 
: things said ‘‘that he should like to offer a 
few remarks to the American lately arrived 
on English shores to celebrate that day,—to 
suggest some interesting things for him to 
do, and to trace out those memorials, those 
relics, of great and interesting men and 
things pertaining to America of which Eng- 
land and London were full. If he landed at 
Plymouth, his feet first rested on those myste- 
rious figures on the dock,—1620,—the very 
place where, nearly three hundred years ago, 
their Pilgrim Fathers embarked in the May~ 
flower to try their fortunes in the wilderness, 
and lay the foundations of the great nation 
which they represented. If by chance he 
landed at Gravesend, in the chancel of St. 
_George’s Church he would drop a tear over the 

of Pocahontas, the only native Ameri- 


~ tomb 
can Princess, whose father, Powhatan, was 
_ king in Virginia when the great Elizabeth 
still sat upon the throne of England. And, 
coming up to London, if the visitor would 
allow him to make a personally conducted 
_ tour with him, he would take him to St. 

Saviour’s Church, in Southwark, where was 
corded the baptism of John Harvard, who 


gave his name, his library, and the half of 
his fortune for the foundation of that infant 
college in America which had become the 
leader of education over a hemisphere. 
the visitor would go with him to the Charter- 
house—that fascinating relic of medizval 
London—he would point out to him a tablet 
which recorded that that was the place where 
the intellectual life of Roger Williams, the 
founder of Rhode Island and the apostle of 
toleration in America, began. 
to the National Portrait Gallery he would 
show him the portraits of many men of dis- 
tinction in the history of America; and they 
all knew that it was the fundamental rule 
upon which that Gallery was established, 
that none but men who had acquired great 
fame in Great Britain should be allowed a 
place upon its walls. 
find the portrait of Sir Harry Vane the 
younger, governor of Massachusetts in 1636, 
who, after the restoration, lost his head as 
the penalty of his devotion to the Common- 
wealth. But greater names and greater 
forms than his appeared there, for they would 
find in that asylum of truly British famous 
men the portraits of George Washington 
and Benjamin Franklin. 
the portrait of Benjamin West of Philadel- 
phia, who had such an active part in the 
creation of the Royal Academy, who was 
elected its president to succeed Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and held that office for twenty- 
five years. Coming to the Royal Society, 
he would show the newly-arrived visitor the 
Rumford medal, which had contributed so 
much to the stimulation of science now for 
almost a century, founded and named in 
honor of the Salem boy, Benjamin Thompson, 
afterward Count Rumford, who held a dis- 
tinguished place in the annals of both coun- 
tries. In the vicinity of the Bank he would 
see the bronze statue of George Peabody; 
but, scattered all over London, that great 
merchant and philanthropist had monu- 
ments more lasting than brass in the splendid 
homes for poor workingmen which he estab- 
lished with the great fortune that he made. 


across the river, he would show him the 
tower and spire of Christ Church, which were 
erected by American contributions as a me- 
morial of Abraham Lincoln, and, as they 
entered the portals of St. Margaret's Church, 
that beautiful window in honor of Phillips 


character were appreciated and honored 
equally in London and Boston. And, then, 
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New China and Glass 


We are now landing by the “Saxonia” from 
Liverpool 72 packages, and by the “Arcadia” 
from Hamburg 41 packages, and by the “Indra- 
mayo” from Yokohama 33 packages, including 


If 


some of the newest examples now to be seen in 
the best China Shops of London, Berlin and 
Paris, including 


Proceeding 


Dinner Sets, Course Sets. 

Chocolate Sets,, Ramikins. 

Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Tall China (pitcher shape) Vases. 

Guest Room Water Sets. 

Vienna Paintings on Porcelain. 

Chinese Piazza or Hall Seats. 

Rich Cut Crystal Glass in sets or pieces. 

English Rock Crystal Cut Glass. 

Umbrella Holders. 

Jardinieres, with or without Pedestals. 

Old Blue Delft Plaques. 

Paris Cafe Entree Dishes. 

Candlesticks (Faience and Crystal). 

Fish Sets, Ice Cream Sets. 

Rare and Odd Pitchers. 

Pitchers with mottoes, from the ordinary 
up to the costly. 


And there they would 


There, too, was 


In the enlarged Glass department (2d floor), 
an extensive exhibit of Glassware, including 
the best examples of the American and foreign 
makers in full table services or special items in- 
cluding Roemers, Cocktails, Creme de Menthes, 
Sorbets, Cordials, Hocks, Lemonades, Vases, 
Carafes, Epergnes. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (34 floor), will 
be seen an exhibit of superb specimens adapted 
to wedding and complimentary mementoes. 

In the Dinner Set Hall will be seen ex- 
amples of high-class China from Minton, Caul- 
don, Royal Worcester and Haviland, from which 
sets may be ordered to be made with the family 


If their visitor would then accompany him 
monogram, initial or crest. Such orders re- 
quire about four months for execution. 

In the stock pattern department will be seen 
many patterns to choose from in sets or pieces 
separate which can be matched for years to 
: He? | come, an advantage appreciated by experienced 
Brooks, whose eloquence, piety, and majestic hemokaapers: 

Old blue Wedgwood historical plates, repre- 


coming to the sacred precincts of Westminster | 5emting famous buildings and historical scenes. 


Abbey, the eye was caught by the bust of 
Longfellow in the Poet’s Corner, and that 
beautiful window to John Russell Lowell in 
the vestibule of the Chapter House showed 
that American poets were welcome to an 
abiding place forever in the company of 
Milton and Shakespeare and Dryden. And 
within a few days, in the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, there was to be set up @ bust of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the foremost literary 
figure in American history. Two memorial 
statues he had not mentioned because they 


The series now numbers over sixty. A booklet 
with half-tone cuts may be mailed free on re- 


quest. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Pottery and Glass Merchants, 


(Seven Floors) 


120 FRANKLIN ST, cor. Federal 
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did not exist, but he hoped they would soon 
see them. He wanted to realize that all this 
talk of union and affection and reconciliation 
was something more than talk, and he hoped 
that this generation would live to see, first, 
a statue of George Washington erected in 
the city of London for the mutual admiration 
of the citizens of both countries; and it was 
hard to say for which he did the most. And 
then, as a correlative and equivalent of that, 
he wanted to see, in the city of Washington 
itself, a statue of the great Queen Victoria, 
the friend of America from the beginning to 
the end of her reign, and who, in at least one 
critical moment, absolutely saved them from 
conflict with the country ‘over which she 
ruled. That was his programme,—peace, 
friendship, conciliation, absolute and per- 
fect; and let it be sealed in the way he had 
suggested.”—London Times. 


Emerson as a Church-goer. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 


I have lately seen, in the reported address 
of President Eliot at the Boston centenary 
of Emerson, a singular statement which thus 
far no one that I have noticed has taken 
up. It was this, ‘Emerson attended church 
on Sundays all his life with uncommon regu- 
larity.” A regularity which kept him away 
from the Sunday services ten years at a time 
would certainly be called “uncommon,” and 
such was his habit during the first twenty 
years that I knew him, from 1853 to 1873. 
I had reason to know his practice, for a 
considerable part of that time I often 
sat in Mrs. Emerson’s pew, and, if not, at 
a point where I saw all its occupants; 
and, though I may once or twice have 
seen Emerson in it, the occasions - must 
have been very few. He afterward took 
up, in old age, the practice of his earlier 
life, and sat there with his wife and 
daughter; but for many years he was only 
seen at church rarely. 

When I first went to reside in Concord, 
in 1855, I passed my Saturday night at one 
of the inns, then kept by a corpulent demo- 
crat, Col. Holbrook. On Sunday morn- 
ing, intending myself to go to church, I 
asked my landlord what religious societies 
there were in town. “Three,” was his 
answer, “‘the Orthodox, the Unitarian, and 
the Walden Pond Association.” What was 
that? Linquired. ‘Those people who never 
go to meeting, but walk in the woods on 
Sundays.” ‘And which do you belong to?” 
“The Walden Pond Association.” I went 
to church that morning, sat with Mrs. Emer- 
son and the children, and in the afternoon 
went to walk with Emerson, who certainly 
at that era belonged to the Walden Associ- 
ation, as did Alcott, Thoreau, and Ellery 
Channing. In the house of the last-named 
I soon took up my abode, and had the habit, 
for some years, of dining with Thoreau at 
his mother’s house opposite, so that I knew 
the habits of the fraternity very well. ‘Thor- 
eau had formerly walked to or from the 
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woods rather ostentatiously while the vil- 
lagers were going either to his aunts’ church 
(the Trinitarian) or to Mrs. Emerson’s (the 
Unitarian); but he had given up this form 


/of protest when 1 knew him, and Emerson 


never indulged in it. He spent his Sunday 
mornings at home, not infrequently dined 
at his own table with the visiting clergyman, 
and in the afternoon walked for two or three 
hours with his children or with visitors. At 
present more Christians play golf in Con- 
cord on Sunday than belonged to the Walden 
Pond Association in 185 5.—Springfield Re- 
putlican. 


International Meetings at Amsterdam. 


Friends who are looking forward to their 
visit to Amsterdam—and I may say that the 
number of names given in exceeds a hundred 
—will be glad to hear that the preparations 
for our stay, reception, and proceedings gen- 
erally are nearly completed. 


. Rev. W. Copeland Bowie and myself have 


just returned from Amsterdam, where we 
had an opportunity of conferring with Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, who has kindly under- 
taken the duty of arranging the hotel ac- 
commodation for the reception of the many 
guests expected from all parts of the world. 
We visited the various hotels, received from 
the several managers their tariffs of prices, 
and were shown the rooms which would be 
placed at the disposal of visitors coming from 
England. 

Our party will probably be divided up 
among the following hotels: the Bibel, Amer- 
ican, Victoria, and the Haesji, the terms vary- 
ing according to rank of hotel and position 
of room. I may say that all the hotels are 
good, but that the three first are better fitted 
and a little more expensive. Full particulars 
as to the charges will be included in the cir- 
cular to be sent out to all who have applied 
to me. Roughly speaking, meals and hotel 
charges need not exceed tos, a day, and will 
be less at the Haesji Hotel. 

As regards the travelling arrangements, 
the Zeeland Steamship Company offer return 
tickets to Amsterdam via Queenborough and 
Flushing, available for fourteen days or any 
shorter period, for 41 55. 6d. second-class 
rail, first-class on board the boat; day ser- 
vice. 

The pate: will leave on Monday, August 


31, from the Viaduct Station, Holborn, by. 


train, leaving 9.25 A:M., reaching Amsterdam 
at 11,30 same night. The return journey 


can be made on Saturday at 6.30 AM. 


from Amsterdam, arriving in London at 
7.18 P.M. 

It is most important, especially owing to 
our. late arrival, that every visitor should 
know definitely beforehand the hotel where 
he is expected; and, to enable the manage- 
ment to arrange this and to secure the re- 
quisite accommodation, it will be necessary 
that friends going should send in their names 
and requirements before July 25. A circular 
with application form attached will be sent 
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out next week to all who have applied for in- 


formation. 

The reception committee are issuing mem- 
bership tickets, price 4s. 2d., which will be 
obtainable at Essex Hall; the remittance of 
this amount should accompany the applica- 
tion when names are sent in. ‘These tickets 
will admit to meetings, excursions, recep- 
tions, and will be found useful in various 
ways. 

I may add that English is spoken at all 
the above-named hotels and at the chief 
shops, where,. too, the sovereign is taken at 
the full rate of exchange of 12 gulden. 

ION PRITCHARD, 

Essex Haz, Essex Street, Lonpon. 


Testimonial to Prof. Upton. 


The following letter, accompanying a set 
of the new Encyclopedia Britannica, was 
signed by ninety-six students of Manchester 
College, Oxford :— 


Dear Sir,—We cannot allow the occasion 
of your retirement from the active duties of 
your chair to pass unmarked by some token 
of our gratitude and affection. 

We welcome the opportunity which it 
gives us of telling you how much we owe 
to you. As students of the college we are 
proud of the position which you have won 
for yourself among the foremost thinkers of 
our time upon the great themes of the Phil- 
osophy of Religion, But it is with a more 
personal feeling that we approach you to- 
day. Your thought has helped to mould 
ours, and, when we try to instruct others, 
it is often the teacher who speaks through 
the lips of the pupil. You have given to us 
the high privilege of your friendship, and 
in personal intercourse you haye kindled 
in many of us your own zest for the truth 
and your love for things that are lofty 
and simple and pure. You have bound 
us to yourself by the warmth of your 
heart and the unadorned simplicity of your 
life. 

May we, with all respect, congratulate 
you upon the noble fruition of your labors 
in this college, while we pray that the Eter- 
nal Wisdom may still have many things to 
teach us through your written word. 

We are gratefully and affectionately yours 


National Conference Notes, 


At the next session of the National Con- 
ference the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
will hold its meeting Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 22. The general subject will be 
“Moral and Religious Education.” There 
will be introductory remarks by the presi- 
dent, Rey. Edward A. Horton, and addresses. 
by Rev. William C. Gannett of Rochester, 
N.Y., Mrs, Emily A. Fifield of Dorchester, 
Mass., Rev. Theodore C. Williams, head | 
master of Hackley School, and Rey. James 
H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, ol 

_ Owing to the fact that the accommo da- 
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_ WALTER F. GREENMAN. 
~Warertowy, Mass. 


. Mr. Gladding’s Mission. 

_ Expecting to resume missionary work at 
Lake George, commencing August 1, I desire 
to again ask friends of our cause to send me 
late and current numbers of the- Register 
and tracts. Please mail to me at Woodfin 


Park, Lake George, N.Y. _ 
Henry L. GLADDING 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates and their Alternates to the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches to be held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, beginning Monday evening, 
‘September 21, 1903. 


Societies are requested to send the names of their dele- 
gates or their alternates to the Register as early as pos- 
sible for publication. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Asupy—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Bingham, 
Rev. George S. Shaw. . 

BarnsTABLE—Congregational Church of East Precinct: 

udge Freeman Hinckley Lothrop, Miss Helen Louise 


ay. ‘ 

Bottron—First Congregational Unitarian Church: Rev. 
J..N. Pardee, Mr. A. L. Nourse, Miss F. E. Nourse. 

Bosron—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry_Pickering._ Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Mrs. Scott Fitz. 

Cuetmsrorp—Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Besham. ey J 

CuicorEE—First Unitarian Society: Mrs. George D. 
Robinson, Mrs. George M. Stearns, Rev. K. E. Evans. 
Alternates: Mrs, A. L. Pomeroy, Mr. Nelson Whittier. 

FitcupurGc—First Parish: Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Mrs. 
H.C. Hartwell, Mrs. Dora Merriam. |. 

Fiorence—First Congregational Society: Rev. Alfred 
Free, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Plimpton. / 

Horyoxe—Liberal Christian Congregational Society: 
Rey. Antone G. Singsen, Mrs. James Ramage, Mrs. 
Robert T. Prentiss. y 

HopepALe—Hopedale Parish: Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 

Rev. Charles T. 


Osgood. att ‘ 
Lowett—First Unitarian Society: Re 
Billings, Mr. Sumner S. Gould, Mrs. William P. Brazer. 
Marvzsoro—Second Parish: Rev, E. F, Hayward, Mrs. 
J. H. Gleason, Miss C. B. Boyd. 
Nantucker—Nantucket Church: Rev. J. F. Meyer, 
Mrs. Jane Perry, Miss Elizabeth Coffin. ‘ 
Norruampron—Second Congregational Society: Rev. 
F. H. Kent, Mr, F. M. Shepherd, Mr. Christopher Clark. 
Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son, Mr. Nathaniel Symonds. _ 
Ranpotru—Church of the Unity: Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Beicher, Mrs. William Porter. 
Rowe—First Congregational Church: Rev. Margaret 
Barnard, Mrs. Julia F. Browning, Mrs. Anna L. Henry. 
Scrruate—First Parish Church: Rev. Stanley M. 
Hunter, Mr. George O. Allen, Mr. Alfred H. Litchfield. 
Warwick—First Congregational Parish: Rev. 
Hoagland, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hastings. : i 
WaAverLey—Unitarian Society: Mrs. J. Lucius Ellis, 
Mr. F. Alexander Chandler. : 
Wesrsoro—First Congregational Society: Rev. R. J. 
Forbush, Mr. Charles S. Henry, Rey. H. Sumner Mit- 
ee ty cernates: Mrs. John L. Brigham, Mr. H. W. 


West Townsenp—Liberal Christian Society: Mr, and 
Mrs. George Adams. ee 2 

WincuesTer—Winchester_ Unitarian Society: Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Mr. T. G. Stanton, Mrs. D. M. 
Skillings. we 
- Worcester—South Unitarian Church: Rey. and Mrs. 
A. L. Weatherly, Mr. G. A. Bigelow. 

Church of the Unity: Mr. Horace Wyman, Mr. 
William D. Lucy. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Repianps—Unity Church: Rev. G. W. Stone, Mr. 
Ff. P. Meserve, Mr. A. G. Simond. 


INDIANA, 


Unitarian Church: Rey. 
. Sil- 


DIANAPOLIS—AIll Souls’ 
Rieatert Mr. Horace McKay, Mr. W. R. N 


el MAINE. 


Beveass—First Parish: Rev. aif Lutz, Mr. Charles 
B. Hazletine, Mr. William C. Marshall. 


MARYLAND. 


ore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Hon. 
J. Morris, Mrs. M. N. Perry, Rey. A, R, Hussey. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


poSecond Congregational Unitarian Society: 
ee Mw Ws TaN Rev ke 


- NEW JERSEY. iM 
—Uni ional Church: Rev. 
; pitaringics vert H Sage a 
H 


‘ 


Con: 

ind b 

tarian Church of Essex County: 
irs. E. J. Lawless, Mrs. 


are especially desirous of living at the 
dquarters should send their requests 


N. AL. 
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NEW YORK. 


Brookityn—First Unitarian Church: Miss Helen F, 
Harrington, Rev. Bernard J. Newman. 
illow_ Place Chapel: Rev. B. J. Newman, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. I. Scandlin. 
New Bricuton (Staten Island)—Church of the Re- 
deemer: Rev. Hobart Clark, Mr. and Mrs. C, H. Ingalls. 
New. York Crry—Church of the Messiah: Mr. and 
Mrs. Sigourney W. Fay. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Swan‘ soro—Unitarian Church: Mr. D. S. Weeks, Sr, 
Wuirre Oak—White Oak Church: Rev. J. G. Dukes, 
Mr. P. S. Weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lancas1ER—Church of Our Father: Rev. Charles P, 
Wellman, Mr. M. T. Garvin, Mr. Warren S. Rehan, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


ProvipENce—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
oo M. Lord, Mr. Francis A. Cranston, Mrs. B. R. 
helon. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A Book FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 


Among the many valuable contributions 
to the subject of Sunday-school reform and 
progress is a new publication from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, ‘‘Principles and 
Ideals for the Sunday-school,” and is the 
joint product of Prof. De Witt Burton 
and Prof. Shailer Mathews. ‘The sub-title 
is, ““An Essay on Religious Pedagogy.” 

Here is something serious and to the pur- 
pose. The authors write in no dilettante 
spirit. They believe in the importance of 
religious education, and, while placing high 
standards before Sunday-school teachers, 
also furnish incentives and aids for reaching 
the goal. It ranks in importance with the 
addresses issued by the leaders of the Epis- 
copal Church, “Principles of Religious Edu- 
cation,’ but brings a more consecutive and 
practical treatment of the various topics. 

The main divisions of the volume are two: 
Part I., ‘‘The Teacher,” and Part II., “The 
School.’ Under the first head we find such 
subjects as these: “The Purpose of the 
Sunday-school,” “The Basis of Authority 
in Teaching,’ ‘Methods in conducting a 
Class,” ‘“‘How to induce a Pupil to study,” 
and kindred lines of thought. Under the 
second head are such titles as these: ‘The 
Requirements of a Graded School,” ‘‘ Exam- 
inations in the Sunday-school,” ‘The Func- 
tion of a Sunday-school Ritual,’ and simi- 
lar points on organization. 

While I do not assume to agree with all 
that.is stated and argued in these pages, the 
main positions are clearly correct. One 
may also speak as favorably of most of 
the advice concerning minor matters. The 
authors offer a modest preface disclaiming 
any dogmatic spirit, but they express the 
hope that what they now offer ‘‘may some- 
what further the development and improve- 
ment of the Sunday-school, so imperatively 
demanded by its own splendid past and the 
widening horizon and better methods of 
Biblical study. In particular it is hoped 
that these chapters will be of service to stu- 
dents for the ministry.” Copies of this 
helpful work can be ordered from the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price $1,900 net; by mail, 


$1.10, postage prepaid, 
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NOTES. 


The first six lessons of the new series, ‘‘ Life 
Studies,” are now ready. As already fully 
noticed in this department, these lessons 
have been carefully prepared by an editorial 
committee, and comprehend four distinct 
features. First, the lesson itself, on a four- 
page leaflet for the bulk of the Sunday- 
school, answering to the usual intermediate 
division. Second, a slightly smaller four- 
page leaflet, adapted to what is commonly 
known as the Primary Department. ‘Third, 
a picture on a separate leaflet, intended for 
preservation and comment in an album. 
Fourth, a Teacher’s Helper of two pages, 
with ample aids for an explanation of the 
picture and for teaching the lesson. 

Six of these lessons are now complete as 
stated above, and show forth very well what 
the entire course will be. The lessons will 
be issued every week the coming school 
year, but will be forwarded in bundles to the 
Sunday-schools monthly in season for timely 
distribution. It is expected that these 
lessons will be popular, and prove very satis- 
factory to the Sunday-schools with their 
abundance of material. Circulars contain- 
ing descriptions and prices of the lessons 
and samples furnished free on application. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


THE ELEMENT OF WORSHIP IN RELIGION. 


I do not presume to imagine that I can 
even begin to discuss so large a subject as 
this. In fact I never intended to make 
such an attempt. What I have had in 
mind, and still have in mind, is rather the 
relation of young people to worship. What 
I shall attempt to say is nothing more or 
less than the way this subject presents itself 
to me, I do not care much about the vari- 
ous theories and explanations of the origin 
and nature of worship. I do not care much 
about the psychology of worship. I do 
not care much about the deep philosophy 
of worship. But I do care a great deal about 
the influence that worship may have upon | 
the lives of young people. I do care about 
how we look upon worship, and how our 
conception of worship reacts upon our lives 
day by day. 

I realize that very many of the ideas and 
traditions associated with the word ‘‘wor- 
ship”? are distasteful and repulsive. Many 
see only the weak and degrading aspects 
of worship. ‘This, I fancy, is especially true 
of young people. Somehow we ¢annot get 
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over the idea that worship is some price that 
we pay, some bribery that we give, that we 
may enjoy the favor of God. There still 
lingers in our minds the picture of the Greek 
as he attempts to gain the favor of the gods 
on Mt. Olympus. We remember the sac- 
rifices and sacred games, We remember the 
Oriental worshipping his idol. The picture 
of Aaron sacrificing ‘‘the young calf for a 
sin offering” and a “ram without blemish 
for a burnt offering” characterizes our con- 
ceptions of worship in the time of Moses. 
We think of the ritualistic service of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the private 
mass said by the priest for a price. Other 
forms and customs nearer to us than these 
suggest the weaknesses of worship, and cast 
about it a cloud of disrepute and ill favor. 

We think of worship as involving all these 
ideas, and it becomes abhorrent to us young 
people. It repels us, and seems little worse 
than idle superstition. Yet beneath all 
these forms of worship, beneath all these 
rituals, sacrifices, and ceremonies, there has 
always been one underlying idea. They 
all represent the efforts of men to get into 
right relations with the power that rules 
the universe,—the efforts of men seeking after 
truth. The pagan felt an estrangement 
from his gods, and hoped to bring about a 
reconciliation by means of his sacrifices. He 
hoped to unite the efforts of God and man 
into one purpose. One of the reasons why 
the traditional conception of Christ has 
taken such a firm hold upon the world is 
because it stands as a concrete expression 
of the reconciliation between God and man, 
To those who have not yet learned to know 
God the Father, as we know him; to those 
who have not yet learned that true worship 
is an unceasing effort to get into right rela- 
tions with God’s laws,—all these forms have 
a significant meaning. While they are un- 
satisfying and distasteful to us, to others 
they stand for the satisfaction of the same 
inherent demand of the soul that we find 
satisfied in our simple attempts to know God 
as the child knows his father. 


After all, the word “worship” carries: 


with it one of the most fundamental ideas 
of our life. To seek to know how to live, 
and to live rightly,—that is what we are 
trying to do constantly, trying to make our 
lives harmonize with the laws of life, the laws 
of God. Such is worship. Such has always 
been the underlying idea of all forms of wor- 
ship. Wherever a man is trying to see 
more deeply into the laws of life, and to live 
thereby, there is a man worshipping. 

The fact is that worship, under whatever 
form it may be found, is the expression of 
a desire in men to lead a higher and truer 
and more noble life, to make their lives one 
with God. y 

If there is one thing certain connected 
with the life of young people, it is that each, 
according to his enlightenment, has a deep- 
seated desire to live a rich, full life. The 
greatest yearning of every young man is 
to be manly and strong. I have never yet 
seen a young person who did not have an 
underlying tendency in his. life to become 
strong and noble. Often he is led away 
into a life of weakness, not because he wishes 
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weakness, but because he sees in such a life | to facts that isa safeguard against emotional 


what seems to him the life of manliness, | sentimentalism. 
Not because the young person seeks weak-| and rational. 


ness, but because he misinterprets life, is 
the explanation of the fact that so many 
wrecks of humanity are cast upon the shores 
of the sea of life. The young person comes 
to sorrow and shame simply because he does 
not know the way of true manliness and 
true life. In times of emergency and deci- 
sion he needs insight into life, he needs to 
know what things are really manly and true, 
he needs to know what life really means,— 
he needs to worship. 

But, you say, of course he needs to worship; 
and the simple fact is that he does not wor- 
ship. Perhaps that is true; but, before I 
commit myself to such a_ statement, I 
would wish to think twice. 

Worship is seeking to make a life one with 

God. It involves a twofold process. First, 
the comprehension of the facts of life, the 
necessary conditions under which we live; 
‘and, second, the correlation of these facts 
into the great ideals which are being re- 
vealed into the world process. It is the 
correlation of the real into the ideal, the 
interpretation of life in terms of the great 
ideals of the world. 

First, then, we must bear in mind the real 
facts and events of daily life, we must keep 
close to actual conditions. Worship is not 
worship unless it is sane and rational. We 
cannot lose ourselves in unmeaning ecstacies 
which carry us away above the conditions 
under which we live. Always we must carry 
with us the plain facts of life. We must 
remember that we have a great life-work 
to perform: we must remember that hard 
and persistent work will be required of us 
all through our lives. If we are technical 
workmen, we know that persistent honest 
labor is the price that we must pay for suc- 
cess. Daily detail carefully done is the 
maxim of the business world. ‘There is no 
permanent place in the business world for 
the man whose mind deals only with far-off 
plans for to-morrow. It is especially true 
in professional life that closest attention to 
simple facts is absolutely necessary. Only 
the man who has worked long and hard in 
the practice of medicine can command re- 
spect and confidence. Theories and fancies 
are quickly weeded out by the grim realities 
of conditions which involve life and death. 
In the ministry the demand for a sane rec- 


ognition of the facts of life is the crying de- 
mand of our time. ‘The Church is suffering 
within its own ranks because of the persist- 
eney with which it ignores the facts of daily 
life. It has suffered, and is still suffering, 
because of the persistency with which it 
soars high above the facts of life into the 
thin atmosphere of religious ecstacy or intel- 
lectual debauchery. As yet the Church has 
failed to prove to the mass of people that 
it is an essential factor in the world’s work. 


The fact is that in the religious life we must: 


keep close to the simple facts of the human 
heart. Strict adherence to facts is the basic 
principle of worship. Unless we have the 
realities of life as the basis of comparison 
with ideals, there is no rational excuse for 
contemplating ideals. It is keeping close 


It makes worship sane 
Simple facts and events are 
uninteresting and meaningless unless we 
can correlate them into a system. Of what 
significance to us would be the events of 
to-day unless we know that they are but 
parts of a great whole? Because we know 
that day by day we are forming a life, cen- 
tury by century we are making history, 
the significance of simple events appears to 
us. It is the certainty that we are living 
in and through a great process, the greatness 
and completeness of which we have no ade- 
quate conception, that leads us into the 
second aspect of worshipping,—the con- 
templation of ideals, or, better, the correla- 
tion of simple facts with great ideals. It 
is getting a deeper insight into the whole of 
which we see and experience but a part. 

We take our simple facts and events of 
life, and place them in relation to as much 
as we can comprehend of the world process, 
just as the chess player works out and studies 
the bearings of the various pieces upon each 
other, and the relation of each piece and each 
move to the process of the whole game. 
This correlation of the real with the ideal 
is a process of every-day life. It is simply 
adjusting ourselves to what we are learning 
day by day of the laws of right living. With 
the idea in mind that worship involves this 
twofold process of understanding the simple 
facts, and correlating them into the great 
whole, we can answer the question as to 
the relation of young people to worship. Do 
they worship, or do they not? 

Naturally young people are deep and 
most earnest worshippers. Their minds 
are filled with ideals. They live upon hopes 
and aspirations for the future. They are 
looking forward to years of activity and 
work. It is a serious moment in a young 
person’s life when he begins to consider the 
kind of work that he is to devote himself to, 
when he begins to picture to himself the 
kind of man that he would like to become. 
How seriously the young man takes his 
first bit of responsibility, and begins the 
work of a man! All these hopes and aspira- 
tions are but forms of worship. In them 
the young man is slowly estimating the real 
facts of his life in terms of the ideals which 
he pictures himself as realizing. The young 
person who is successful is he who, in the 
long years of natural worship, forms a very 
accurate estimate of the plain facts of his 
life, his limitations, his abilities, his possi- 
bilities, and at the same time correlates these 
facts with a tolerably well-conceived ideal 
of life and the world. On the other hand, 
failure to adjust the real to the ideal leads - 
to an unsatisfactory, inharmonious life. In 
this natural and informal worship the young — 
people are most active and in general most 
devout. Their lives are filled with ideals 
and hopes for the future. «a 

Yet with all their passionate interest in 
things to come they shrink with distrust and 
almost disgust from the conventional forms 
of worship. ‘To a large proportion of then 
church services seem hardly worth whilk 
so they keepaway fromthe Church, 

It may seem that the reason is that the 
lack interest in things for which the Chi 
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‘stands; but they are certainly interested 
enough in other institutions, and throw 
themselves most heartily into the support of 
them. It is not the lack of a spirit of wor- 
ship, not the lack of interest in things that 
make for manliness and strength that holds 
the young people away from the Church. 
‘The simple fact is that young people know, 
as well as you and I know, that the Church 
hhas not yet proved its efficiency to them. 
All sentimentalism aside, the Church has 
to stand on its merits, and apparently it is 
being judged by the world now upon just 
that basis. Before the Church or any insti- 
tution can command a following of young 
people, who in spirit and in truth are seek- 
ing to know how to live, it must prove to 
them that it can lead them into ways of a 
rich, full, and noble life. 

Unmeaning sentimentalism and intellect- 
ual feasts are too often confused with wor- 
ship. We either forget the real, and lose 
ourselves in the ideal, or we forget the ideal 
nd lose ourselves in the dry facts. ‘The 
young people are worshippers, and the ut- 
most simplicity of their worship speaks for 
its sincerity. They are demanding to-day 
more than ever that worship shall be simple 
md sincere. When public worship has 
presented itself to young people so that they 
May see its true significance, then our 
‘churches will become filled again with the 
noble-minded young. When the young 
people see that in public worship they simply 
some together to gain strength and courage 
ind inspiration by gaining a greater insight 
nto the laws of God revealed in the human 
eart, then they will worship in public as 
aturally and as modestly and as earnestly 
is they now worship in the quiet hours when 
9 one but God is near, 
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retrogression. ‘The Catholic Church is mak- 
ing great gains in this country, and it still 
contests liberty of thought and the right of 
private judgment in religious matters. In 
this respect, then, the ideal of Pope Leo and 
that of the Unitarians are opposed. 


DorcHEsteER (Meeting-house — Hill),— 
First Parish: Rev. John W. Chadwick will 
preach on Sunday morning, August 2. 


DoRCHESTER.—Third Religious Society: 
At the closing service on the Sunday before 
vacation, Rev. F. B. Mott preached his fare- 
well sermon. He has recently resigned, and 
will return next month to England, his 
former home, where his father now lives. 
There was a large attendance, and the audi- 
ence was greatly moved by the devotional 
services and the discourse. The Dorchester 
Beacon says, ‘‘No pastor has been more 
loved by his people and neighbors than Mr, 
Mott, and his resignation has been the cause 
of great regret.” In accepting his resigna- 
tion, resolutions were passed and put on 
record, expressing the warm affection of 
those to whom Mr. Mott had ministered. 
Mr. Mott has not only been a leader of the 
people in spiritual things and in the practical 
work of the parish, but he has also been an 
active representative of the church in all 
public affairs of the Unitarian body, as edi- 
tor of the Unitarian, of the Unitarian Year 
Book, of the “Church News” in the Christian 
Register, and in many other ways he has 
shown his interest and zeal for the spread 
of truth and the better organization of our 
forces. He is one of the many Englishmen 
who have done good service in American 
churches, and returning now to his old home 
he will carry with him the good wishes of 
innumerable friends who will expect for 
him a career of usefulness in England. 


East GLoucESTER, Mass.—The service at 
Hawthorn Inn on August 2 will be conducted 
by Rev. Alfred Manchester. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcemen E : 
“Stee e LEXINGTON, Mass.—First Parish, Rey, 


C. A. Staples: The Unitarian and ‘rinita- 
rian congregations of Lexington are among 
a very few congregations of these denomi- 
nations which have adopted the custom of 
holding union services each Sunday through- 
out the summer months. For two years 
past the congregations of the first Parish 
Church (Unitarian) and the Hancock Con- 
‘gregational Church (orthodox) have harmo- 
niously worshipped together during the sum- 


_ Boston.—The service at King’s Chapel 
ill be conducted on August 2 by Rev. Alfred 
chester. 


STON CoMMON.—The speakers for next 
sunday are Rev. Carlton A. Staples and Rev. 
George R. Dodson. 


Churches. 


ston CommMon,—Addresses were made 
Sunday afternoon by Rev, Albert 
azenby and Rev. G, R. Dodson, Mr. 
enby spoke on the late Pope Leo, giving 
preciation of his life and character, 
ting some of the services he has ren- 
civilization, and mentioning other 
things which he would have done had 
s permitted. The speaker then 
out that, notwithstanding his good- 
eatness, his ideal was in one funda- 

ect the opposite of that which we 
He was the great representative of 
ple of authority, and wished the 
‘regain the power it possessed up 
enth century. To us, however, 
centuries seem to be centuries 
ation and progress rather than of 
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Business Notices. 


Eclectic.—When buying Rattan Furniture, we advise 
our readers not to go to the warerooms of a rattan manu- 
facturer, for this means that only one style of furniture 
will be seen, and it requires a visit to several factories to 
see all styles. It is better to visit the warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company, where the leading successes of 
all rattan manufacturers may be seen in their collection 
under one roof. 


Commenting upon heirlooms in which family pride 
has an important bearing, costly paintings, fine furniture, 
silver, laces, etc., fine china and glass, are now important 
factors in the modern home, Table services or single 
dozens of fine plates are made to order with the mono- 
gram or initial letter on the face of the ware, and (indel- 
ibly) on the back are the name and date of the anniversary 
it commemorates, constituting an heirloom to be treasured 
by succeeding generations. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
art gallery attract connoisseurs in Ceramics, 
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Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses, 


Mr. JOHN FRETWELL, after 


travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to 
Providence, R.I. 


two years’ 
College St., 


Rev. JAMES De NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 


deereetedeicaiees eee es S22 2) Self iS tin 
Deaths. 


At Northborough, roth inst., Edith Barnes, daughter 
of the late George and Mary Ware Barnes, 


“Her soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


At Cohasset, 13th inst., Henry Miles Knowles, aged sa 
years. 


In the death of Henry M, Knowles, prominent as 
manufacturer and financier, Boston sustains a distinct 
loss. In marked degree he stood for business sagacity 
and integrity, combined with executive ability of a high 
order. These traits of character were strongly impressed 
upon those with whom he came in contact, and have gen- 
eral recognition. To those whose privilege it was to 
know him well, the modest estimate he placed upon his 
own abilities, when success had been so marked and ably 
won, bore evidence of a well-balanced mind and the 
largeness of his view of life. To work and favorable con- 
ditions he gave credit for his accomplishments rather 
than to the ability and judgment he possessed in large 
measure. 

Although active in the large affairs of the business 
world, he had yet found time for the cultivation of a fine 
mind by books and travel ; always a delightful compan- 
ion, a loyal friend, a good citizen, proud of his country, 
and with an abiding faith in her future. 

To friends and business associates the loss is heavy, 
and the wise counsel and sound judgment of him who is 
gone will be sadly missed in many places. 

Kind, thoughtful, generous and indulgent as husband 
and father, we may not measure the weight of the blow 
that has fallen upon those whose care and happiness was 
his first thought. W,. C, Re 
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FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERsS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
alii’ Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury a and 73. 
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A* AMERICAN LADY who has lived in Italy ten 

years would like to enter into correspondence with 
ladies, or a family, who wish to pass the winter or a few 
months in Rome next season, with a view of starting a 
small, Private pension. Special advantages to study Italian 
and art. The house will be in a high, healthy location. 
Address Roma, care Christian Register, 272 Congress 


Street, Boston. 

HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
: ian climate, as shown by many northern 

settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. ‘Town ac- 

commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 

land Sprin s. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 

ticulars and inducements he offers te readers of this paper. 
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ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Gals two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
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zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One in 
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Send for Booklet,“Summer C. alendar,” and Bill of Fare. 
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mer. Last Sunday Rev. Charles Francis 
Carter, pastor of the Hancock Church, 
preached to a large congregation in the Uni- 
tarian edifice a significant sermon upon the 
topic, ‘The Catholic Church and the Catholic 
Man,” taking for his text the passage, ‘‘ And 
hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

“There is a sentiment deep in the heart 
of man,” said the preacher, ‘‘that looks 
forward with hope and desire to the time 
when the prayer of Christ shall be realized, 
and all men shall be one in the union of 
faith. ‘This is the catholic church of which 
I would speak,—the organization of humanity 
in the interest of religion, which will prove 
to be equally the organization of religion 
in the interest of humanity.” 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass. — Rev. 
Alfred Gooding of the South Parish, Ports- 
mouth, N.H., will preach in the First Unita- 
rian Church, Masconomo Street, August 2, 
at 10.45 A.M. 


Mount PLEASANT, Micu.—Rev. Harry 
Jeschke: The year has been highly success- 
ful. Fourteen new members united with the 
church at a recent service. 


TIVERTON, R.I.—Rev. M. K. Schermer- 
horn writes: ‘‘As one more indication of 
the ripening conditions for our much-desired 
Congregational reunion, let me report that 
the official body of the Congregational 
church of Tiverton, without any suggestion 
either from their pastor or from myself, 
invited me to preach as vacation’ supply 
on July 19, which I accepted, and repeated 
the invitation for August 2, which also I 
accepted. I was fully assured in audience 
that the official action was approved by the 
congregation in general, and my welcome 
was as cordial as any that I ever received 
from any congregation of professed Unita- 
rians. Similar cordiality was extended to 
me in the Berkshire valley last winter and 
in Willimantic, Conn., during the winter 
previous. Surely the field of Christian union 
is ripe to the harvest. If we would only 
take pains to know each other better, we 
should grow to love each other more.” 


Yonkers, N.Y.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church: Rev. James T. Bixby, 
Ph.D., after seventeen years of service, offered 
his resignation, and it was accepted at a 
meeting held June 23 to take effect on No- 
vember 30 next. Resolutions were passed 
recognizing the fact that the resignation was 
not open to reconsideration on the part of 
Dr. Bixby, and putting on record many ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the benefits which 
the people had received from his learning, 
his ability in the pulpit, his breadth of 
thought and kindliness of spirit, the high 
ideals of life which he has constantly held 
before them, his insistence upon the vital 
importance of deep religious convictions and 
the cultivation of the spiritual life, his zealous 
and successful efforts to promote all the in- 
terests of the church and to increase its in- 
fluence for good in the community, and, 
above all, the example of a consistent and 
devoted Christian life which has given power 
to. the words of instruction and admonition. 
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George S. Morison. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


There may be some who should be told of 
this man that he was the son of Dr. John H 
Morison of revered memory; that he was 
the brother of Robert S. Morison, our obliging 
friend at the Harvard Divinity Library; also 
of Mary Morison, well known in Boston for 
fine intelligence and good deeds. He was 
the classmate of John Fiske at Harvard, and 
in studious prowess was doubtless the equal 
of that brilliant scholar. Mathematics he 
met with the insight of genius, and might 
have honored the chair which Prof. Byerly 
makes illustrious. In Greek and philosophy, 
too, his insight was quick and clear. He 
studied law, but did not love its practice, 
and turned from it to become an engineer. 
He became a great bridge-builder, and many 
an iron over Western rivers is witness to his 
skill. He won wide reputation and responsi- 
ble commissions as a railway expert. He 
was given place on the Isthmian Commission, 
and, till its task was completed, he devoted 
his great knowledge and tireless energy to its 
service. Later he discussed this survey in a 
series of papers which lacked no quality that 
first-hand knowledge and lucid utterance 
could impart to them. 

Every profession makes a special moral 
requirement. The sweet reasonableness and 
gentle persuasion of a minister will not do 
for an engineer whose stone abutments and 
iron arches must be the material embodi- 
ment of mathematical formula. In him 
severe exaction is an indispensable virtue, 
and this virtue was fundamental and _ all- 
pervasive in the character of Mr. Morison. 
Men felt it in his presence: it went forth upon 
histones. Of those in his service it demanded 
fidelities of performance in advance of spoken 
admonition. It told them, with a distinct- 
ness unmistakable, that his expectation was 
their best, and that unfaithfulness or blunder 
would invoke a judgment that’ was not light. 
To some it may seem that I thus describe a 
hard man. I must then affirm that I am 
not describing an unjust one,—rather a man 
whose faithfulness to his trusts required him 
to be faithful in severity, and whose moral 
equipment peculiarly fitted him to beso. He 
was a man of decisions; and, when he had 
made them, he could be counted upon to 
stand by them. ‘Talk of will! I have never 
met one in whom its strength was greater. I 
would not be understood that he was wilful, 
for wilfulness is weakness. He was not an 
unreasonable man. He could be persuaded, 
though it must be confessed not easily; for 
the attitude he took was sure to have the 
support of reason clearer and more cogent 
than any likely to be arrayed against it. 
His reason was his light, and, until it could 
be dimmed by a better one, there was little 
hope of moving him: entreating and wheed- 
ling and threatening were breath wasted. 
His will, however, stood not in its native 
strength alone: it was supported by an ethi- 


cal sense, stoical and severe, though Christian 
Most questions | 


also in the last account of it. 
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iff some aspect are questions of right and 
wrong; and this aspect he was quick to see, 
and with the sight of it his conduct was 
settled irreversibly. A man so ruled from 
within is not sure to be a good fellow, but 
you know where to find him and what to 
expect of him. When Mr. Morison was 
given place on the Isthmian Commission, 
the appointment was hailed by his acquaint- 
ances with great satisfaction. They may 
have had good hope of the other members, 
but they were sure of him. They were cer- 
tain that great powers would be laboriously 
devoted to the great problem, and that no 
personal or corporate interest would vitiate 
the report he would render. 

The defect of one’s qualities is sure to 
appear. This severity of temper was some- 
what too frankly manifest in the more com- 
mon walks of life. I doubt not there were 
those who shrank from approaching him 


because of it, though let me make haste to” 


say that whoever braved it might hear a 
voice whose modulations told of kindness, 
and gain an interest that was warm and 
cordial. Once on a railway train a woman 
approached me with question as to the edu- 
cation of her son. Mr, Morison was sitting 
alone at a little distance, and I knew that he, 
not I, was the one to answer her. She hesi- 
tated to go to him, “I had rather talk with 
you. ‘The truth is that I am afraid of Mr. 
Morison.”’ JI assured her that he was a gen- 
tleman, and urged her to put by her fears. 
At length she did so, and for twenty miles 
I witnessed the interview. He answered her 
question, and then opened his mind to her 
in sidelight suggestion that made her for th 
rest of life a wiser woman. When she came 
back to me, there was confusion of light and 
tear in her eyes. “I did not know he was 
so kind.’ This, however, was a peculiar 
order of incident, and it is easy to imagine 
another in which another temper would hav 
been manifest. If in place of that lad; 
some pretentious ignoramus had sat down 
beside him with a social or political nos 
his bubble would have been promptly de- 
livered of its wind and he made a wiser and 
an unhappier man. For shallow pretences 
his disdain was ready: to charlatanry 
showed no mercy. And an over-severity of 


common dealing and conversation wit enl 
It is not possible to be too manly; but it t 
quite possible to be too masculine, and ] 
impressed me as being so. His virtues wi 


fair judgment of them. 
Such was one side of the man, ant 
another. Though in the active work ‘ 


did not, need to be long with him: 
him acquainted with more ge 

They flowed out in his convers 
was always wise and often rare 
of note, too, in theology was. 

him. Within his severe exteri 
sentiment resided. Born in 
and reared in Milton, Mass., 
was attracted to Petey, N.F 
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of his paternal ancestors. He had a peculiar 
enthusiasm for the old town. He loved its 
sceneries, and few who could say, 

= “Tam a native here 

And to the manner born,” 

had the measure of his familiarity with local 
traditions. Here ona commanding site, two 
miles from the village, he built a fine resi- 
dence to which to retire in the breathing 
spaces of his busy life, and where, under the 
presiding genius of his sister,—alas! there 
-was no wife,—he entertained his friends 
with a hospitality they are not likely to for- 
get. At my first visit after it was completed 
Twas shown to the library, an ample chamber |. 
from which one looked out to the east upon 
the Temple Mountains, to the west upon 
Monadnock, to the north upon the village 
and the noble hills about it. I took in these 
views, and turned to the room,—its furnish- 
ings, its books, its pictures. He interrupted 
my survey: “I want you to stand in a 
particular spot,” and playfully led me to it. 
It was a spot from which, without moving 
my body, I could look out in the three direc- 
tions specified. To the north he called my 
attention to the home of an uncle in plain 
view, to the west of another uncle. He 
pointed to the east, and there was light in 
his countenance as he said, “The home of 
my father.” These family memorials look- 
ing in at his windows seemed in his eyes to 
consecrate the place. He had, too, a fond- 
ness for nature, which any walk or drive 
_ with him made plain. I know not that he 
_ ever wrote a line of poetry, but surely the 
muse sung silently within him. On one 
occasion I had driven to his place in the 
late afternoon. After! generous greeting we 
_ walked out on the hill, for the sun was hover- 


ing just above Monadnock; and presently 
_ it was apparent that that glowing ball, not 


I, held his attention. He stood with right 


hand raised, and on his face was almost the | price by 
_ wrapt look of worship. The sun glided GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
down behind Monadock; and, as at length iutnerwes Ae sf 


it disappeared, the hand dropped, “It is 
gone.”’ 

One conspicuous grace I used to observe 
in him, the grace of filial piety. In the 
nobler meaning of the word this man of 
iron was a son. However severe his port 
toward others, in his voice there was gentle- 
ess and in his manner there was deference 
n the parental home. To be sure his were 
%t ordinary parents,—a mother whose 
wiet dignity and fine intelligence might 


everence difficult to withhold. Still the 
reedom and familiarity of the home bring 
ial loyalty to a proof that is severe, and 
to that proof he was nobly equal. And one 
ling more. So dutiful as a son, he pre- 


ns of which were fraternal interest, 
sympathy, and services whereof I 
id and some glimpses of which I 

- which those most likely to be 
1 my words may conceive too 
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Studies in rattan furniture ? 
resents a study in Crimson and Pale Buff. 

Understand that we do not ourselves make 
any rattan ware. We go into the open market 
and select the choicest novelties of all the 
different manufacturers scattered all over the 
country. This gives our stock a wide diver- 
sity; it is a collection of the gems of all 
collections. 

You see here all the popular successes of 
the season. 
of many factories in one set of salesrooms under one roof. 


This Chair rep- 


In effect, it is a combined exhibit 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, » 


Minister of the Church ef All Souls, New York. 


+». CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO, H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston | G99, H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
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Pleasantries. 


She: ‘Are you fond of tea?” He: “Yes, 
but I like the next letter better.”—Yale 
Record. 


A sentinel, reciting his instructions, said, 
“T must not let any children go outside the 
post alone, unless accompanied by their 
mothers or nurses.” 


“Is my daughter familiar with the great 
composers ?”’ asked Mrs, Cumrox. ‘‘Madame,”’ 
said the music teacher, with a look of desper- 
ation, ‘‘she is not merely familiar with them, 
she is impertinent.’’—Washington Star. 


A man to whom illness was chronic, 
When told that he needed a tonic 
Said, ‘‘Oh, Doctor, dear, 
Won't you please make it beer?” 
“No, no,’’ said the Doe, “that’s Teutonic.” 
—Princeton Trger. 


Miss Bookley: ‘You are from Boston, I 
believe, Mr. Staples?” Mr. Staples: “Yes: 
I have lived there several years.” ‘“Then 
you must know all about Browning and 
Emerson?” ‘‘N—no, I can’t say that I do, 
Clothing firm, isn’t it ?’—Kansas City Jour- 
nal, 


“How noble and good is Lady Exeter!” 
a guest of the house had exclaimed, when 
some kind act of the hostess had been acci- 
dentally revealed. ‘‘ Yes,” assented the re- 
tainer, with enthusiasm, “I never look at 
her ladyship without saying to myself, 
‘That is a fallen angel!” 


A New York lawyer tells the following 
story of a darkey preacher in North Caro- 
lina, who prefaced the passing of the collec- 
tion plate with ‘‘Salvation’s free, brethren, 
salvation’s free! It don’t cost nothin’! But 
we have to pay the freight on it. We will 
now pass aroun’ the hat, an’ collect the 
freight charges.” 


The London Globe prints some very fair 
specimens of “Howlers” perpetrated by 
school-children and collected by a_school- 
master. On the nature of gases: “An 
oxygen has eight sides.” In natural his- 
tory: ‘A cuckoo is a bird which does not 
lay its own eggs”; ‘‘a mosquito is a child 
of black and white parents’; and ‘‘a bliz- 
zard is the inside of a fowl.” 


Paul du Chaillu was always cool in danger, 
He was once in a parlor-car at the end of 
a train, whena rear-end collision was nar- 
rowly avoided. As the collision seemed im- 
minent, he said to the conductor standing 
near, ‘‘Have you got a piece of chalk?” 
‘“‘What on earth, sir,” asked the conductor, 
“do you want of chalk now?” ‘Why it 
looks,”’ he answered, “‘as if our legs and arms 
would be flying about in a little while, and 
I think it would be a good thing to mark 
them, so that we may identify them later.” 


Senator Bryce is red asa fox as to hair and 
beard, with harsh features, and an arched 
nose, Once he asked Blackburn, just home 
from Europe, 
abroad. Blackburn had been conversing 
with Vest, but he turned and exclaimed, 
“Speaking of Satan, ete., why, I was just 
telling Vest. I was saying to him that I 
saw at least one hundred pictures of Judas 
Iscariot in the different galleries, and the 
amazing thing was that, while no two re- 
sembled each other, they all looked like Cal 
Bryce.”—Saturday Evening Post. 
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what most impressed him |_ 
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Educational. 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 


For the superior education of young ladies. Nine months’ 
visit of seven European countries under university leader- 
ship for $750. Diploma. October ee Catalogue. 
Mrs. WALTER W. Scorrt, Sec’y, Dover, N.H. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Location healthful and attractive. Prepares boys for 
college or Scientific School. Refer to Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Tuomas H. Ecxkretpt, Head Master, 
Concord, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR 80YS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, with 
many carefully executed full page illustrations, sent free on 
request. .G. R. WH » Principal, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Allen School. 


sist year. Worth: knowing for its spirit, equipment, and 
record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys and girls in 
separate families. New building with su erb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gris 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. _ Visiter, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY rer Seg advantages of 
—— — _everykind. ft Instruc- 
tors, 1836 Students from 93 Universities, 17 Foreign 
countries, and from 39 American States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College | Graduates 
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Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Foc Clee one 


$soeach. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


Courts. Four hundre 
students last year. Opens October 5. Address 
M. M. BIGELOW. Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY (College Graduates are 


entrance 


examination. Pesewtionsl SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
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facilities. Opens Address Dean, J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


courses in 
mice A — 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 


the collegiate d as tember 17. Address 
Dean, W, E. HUN TING On, os Somerset treet. 

and literary. 
leading ng! ; 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
degrees _of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
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courses, 
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